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again back to sea, where he was equally liable to | superiority to his present hiding-place. Next day,| used afterwards to confess, that he could as wel! 
be taken up by the British cruisers. This chain | however, an alarm arising that a tender was ho- have spared the officious kindness of the good 
consisted of single sentinels, planted within | vering upon or approaching the coast, his royal woman. It was with some difficulty, moreover, 
sight of each other. By day, these men were |highness thought proper to anticipate the report that he could get her dismissed without the pail 
perpetually on the look-out for travellers, none of |of his new quarter-master, by leaving the cave, in which she had brought the milk, so as to ena- 
whom were permitted to pass without examina- and setting out towards Morer. Accompanied ble him with safety to give the prince a share 
tion; and, by night, large fires being lighted at all | by Glenaladale, Borodale, and John, the younger! more suitable to his real than his supposed rank. 
the posts, they crossed continually from one to |son of the latter, he travelled till he came toa! The messenger who had been sent to Glenfin- 
another, so as to leave no piece of ground within | place called Corriebeine Cabir, where he was nin soon aiter returned, without having found 
a space of twenty miles for more than a few min-|met by Borodale’s son-in-law, who told him’ Glenaladale’s brother or the two men, (they hav- 
utes at atime unvisited. This system has an/|that Clanranald had come to a place not many | ing run off towards the place where they expect- 
appearance of such excessive vigilance, that, at| miles off, in order to conduct his royal high-' ed to find the party,) but brought intelligence 
first sight, wonder is excited how the prince |ness to a safe place, which he had prepared that an hundred of the Argyie militia were ap- 
should have been able to baffle it. Yet it had |for that purpose. Charles was extremely anx- proaching the very hill on which the prince was 
one fault; and by taking advantage of it, an es-|ious to throw himself upon the protection of stationed. On this alarming news, the terrified 
Cape was achieved. The sentinels, it will be |this kind and faithful adherent; but the lateness party dislodged without waiting for Glenpean, 
Observed, crossed each other at the points ex- of the evening, and his comparative proximity and set forward on their perilousjourney. About 
actly between the fires, each man going forward to the place prepared for him in Glen Morer, de- eleven at night, as they were passing through ahol- 
to his comrade’s fire, and then returning to his | termined him to prefer that lodging for the night. low way between two hills, they observed a man 
own. Ofcourse, after passing each other their Accordingly, -he proceeded on his original route,’ coming down one of the hills towards them; up- 
backs were mutually turned towards each other, |intending to effect a junction with Clanranald on which Charles and young MacDonald stepped 





and the space between them for a certain time left | next day. aside, while Glenaladale advanced to discover 
unohserved. Borodale, who had gone on before as an ad- whether he was friend or foe. This person 
Charles, on being brought to Borodale, found | vanced guard, learning through the course of turned out to be the very man they were most 


a bothy, near the blackened ruins of his mansion. |men of war and a considerable body of troops, who had made all haste to overtake them after re- 
John MacKinnon, in handing the prince over to|had anchored in Loch Nevish, while Captain) ceiving theirmessage. Glenaladale immediately 
Borodale, said expressively, ‘“T have done my Scot had brought another party into the lower| brought him to the prince, who had lodged one 
duty, do you yours.”” ‘*I am glad of the oppor- | part of Arisaig, waited upon the prince next night in his house soon after the battle of Cullo- 
tunity,” was Borodale’s answer, ‘and shall not | morning (the 23) with that alarming intelligence,| den, and to whom he now recounted all he 
fail to take care of his royal highness.’’ John | which obliged him to decamp immediately, with-| knew regarding the position of the king’s troops. 
then returned home, and was captured just as |OUt attempting to join Clanranald. Being now, Then assuming the character of their guide, he 
he landed at his own house in Skye. Being con- | completely surrounded with his enemies, and | set forward with them through a road s9 wild 
veyed to Kilvory, along with two of his rowers, | they being aware that they had environed him,’ and rugged as to be almost impervious even In 
who were taken with him, he was there exam-,it was necessary that he should take the most daylight. 
ined, or rather required to disclose the place of cautious measures. Leaving Borodale and an- Travelling all night with untiring diligence, 
the prince’s concealment. On his refusing to do other of his train behind, and only accompanied they arrived next morning (July 24th,) at the top 
this, one of the men was seized, stripped naked, by Glenaladale and other two MacDonalds, s0 of a hill in the Braes of Locharkaig called Mam- 
tied toa tree, and scourged with a cat-o’-nine- that the party might be as little conspicuous a5 nyn-Callum, from whence they could perceive 
tails, till the blood gushed out of both his sides, | possible, he set out early in the forenoon, and by their enemy’s camp, distant about a mile. Cam- 
in order to make iim confess; and MacKinnon | mid-day reached the top of a hill called Scoorveig, eron knew that this hill had been searched the 
himself was threatened’ with similar treatment. |at the eastern extremity of Arisaig, where he day before, and, therefore, conjecturing that it 
However, he resisted all the cruel importunities |stopped to take some refreshment, while one of would not be again searched that day, counselled 
of his captors, who were at length obliged to send | his attendants (John MacDonald, brother toGlen- that they should take up their abode there till the 
him on board a transport, which conveyed him ‘aladale,) went to Glenfinnin for intelligence, and evening, and endeavor in the meantime to pro- 
to London, where he remained in confinement |to appoint two men stationed there to join the’ cure the refreshment ofsleep. They reposed for 
till July 1747. prince that evening on the top of a hill called, two hours, after which the whole party except 
From Borodale Charles despatched one of his Swerninck Corrichan, above Locharkaig, in Lo- the prince got up to keep sentry. They had not 
host’s sons for MacDonald of Glenaladale, a gen- |chiel’s countr-. The prince soon afterwards set been long awake when they were alarmed by the 
tleman of the Clanranald sept, who had accompa- | out with his two remaining friends, and about appearance of a man ata little distance. Came- 
nied him in his expedition as the major of that | two o'clock came to the top of a hill called Fruigh- ron, on account of his acquaintance with the 
regiment. Soon after, learning that his aged vain. Here observing some men driving cattle, country and its people, was selected to approach 
friend the Laird of MacKinnon, had been taken Glenaladale walked forward to enquire the rea- and accost this person, who, to the great joy of 
in his nejghborhood, he thought it necessary to son, and soon after returned with intelligence the whole party, turned out to be no other than 
shift his quarters; and accordingly, Borodale con- that they were his tenants flying before the ap- Glenaladale’s brother. This gentleman had no 
ducted him to a cave four miles to the eastward, | proach of a strong body of troops, who had come sooner discovered, on the preceding day, that 
which, being almost inaccessible, and known (to the head of Locharkaig, to prevent the prince the prince did not keep his appointment, than 
only toa few persons, in the country, seemed to from escaping in that direction. It was of course he began to wander in a state of extreme alarm 
promise the most effectual possible concealment. impossible to pursue that route, and the wander- through the country, in search of either his 
He was accompanied to this place by Borodale ers immediately despatched a messenger to Glen-) royal highness, or of intelligence regarding his 
and his son Ronald, who had been a lieutenant | finnin, which was only about a mile off, to recall! fate. The same apprehensions which he had 
In Clanranald’s own company. |Glenaladale’s brother and the two men who were) entertained regarding the party, they had enter- 
Glenaladale, receiving the Prince's letter from to have gone to Locharkaig. Glenaladale like-' tained regarding him; and it was now with sen- 
the hands of its youthful bearer, on the 20th July, ; wise sent a man to a neighboring hill, for Donald sations of the utmost pleasure that these unfor- 
lost no time in obeyingitsbehest. Borodale next Cameron of Glenpean, who had removed hither tunate gentlemen mutually congratulated each 
day received a letter froma gentleman of the | with his effects on the approach of the soldiers, other upon a meeting which they had so little 
district of Morer, his son-in-law, informing him and, from his acquaintance with the country, reason to expect. 
that the fact of the prince’s concealment on his promised to be an excellent guide. While they Charles remained, with his trusty little band, 
lands was beginning to be whispered about, and waited the return of these messengers, one of the upon the hill Mamnyn-Callum, all that day, with- 
representing that, as it would evidently be dan- tenants’ wives, pitying the condition of her out experiencing any disturbance from the sol- 
gerous for him to remain any longer where he landlord, came up the hill with some new milk, diers. They set out about nine in the evening 
was, the writer of the letter had prepared a more |for his refreshment. ‘The prince, perceiving her towards the south, and at one in the morning 
eligible place of concealment in Morer, to which approach, covered his head with a handkerchiet, (July 25th,) came to Corrinangaul, on the con- 
his royal highness ought immediately to repair. and assumed the appearance of a servant who fines of Knoidart and Locharkaig. Here Came- 
Ronald MacDonald was sent to reconnoitre this had gota headach. The day was excessively ron hoped to fallin with, and procure provisions 
place, the prince resolving to remain where he | warm, and the milk, of course, grateful to the from, some of the people who had fled before the 
Was still assured by that young gentleman of its palate of a wayworn traveller; but Glenaladale face of the encroaching soldiery. The party had 


the master of that house residing, like Morer, in|the night that General Campbell, wit. several anxious to see, Donald Cameron of Glenpean, 
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been but poorly fed during their harassing and 
perilous march, and they now possessed only a 
little butter and some oatmeal, which they could 
not prepare for want of fire. 

For two days the prince had now been skirt- 
ing along the interior of that chain of sentries, 
which has been described as extending from 
Loch Hourn to Loch Sheil. In his dreary and 
stealthy night journeys, he could distinctly see 
the fires which marked the posts of the enemy, 
and even hear the stated cries of the sentinels, 
as they slowly crossed backwards and forwards. 
These fires were placed at brief intervals, and 
every quarter of an hour, a patroling party pass- 
ed along to see that the sentinels were upon the 
alert. It seemed scarcely possible that this 1u:- 
lorn little party should evade or break from a toil 
whose meshes were at once so strong and so 
closely set. Yetthe want of provisions, and the 
fear of soon being inextricably environed, ren- 
dered it unavoidably necessary that they should 
make the attempt, though it were only to antici- 
pate their fate, 

This desperate enterprise being fixed for the 
succeeding night, Glenaladale and Glenpean 
ventured down to some shiclings, in search of 
provisions, while the prince and the other two 
MacDonalds remained upon the hill. The shiel- 
ings were found to have been abandoned, and 
the two commissaries returned without their er- 
rand. It was then judged safe to shift from their 
present situation to a secret place upon the brow 
of a hill, at the head of Lochnaigh, which was 
about a mile from the position of the troops, and 
where they might expect to spend the inter- 
vening day in greater security. Here they slept 
for some time. After awaking, Glenpean and 
dienaladale’s brother were sent off to the hill 
above them, in quest of food, while Glenaladale 
and the younger MacDonald watched over the 
prince, who still remained asleep. The com- 
missaries did not return till the afternoon, when 
two small cheeses proved all that they had been 
able to procure throughout the country. This 
was very dry food; and, as they did not know 
when they might get more, they were obliged to 
use it very sparingly. To increase the mortifica- 
tion of the unhappy prince, the commissaries 
reported that a troop of a hundred men were 


coming up the opposite side of the hill, in search 


of the fugitive country people, and that they 
possibly might light upon their place of conceal- 
ment. 

Under these distressing circumstances, it was 
his royal highness’s wisest, or rather his only 
policy, to remain as closely concealed as possible. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, that the soldiers 
searched very narrowly, and all round him, he 
kept perfectly close, with his company, till eight 
ju the evening, when, the search being done, 
they set out at a quick pace towards the steep 
hill called Drumachosi. On reaching the top of 
this eminence, they discerned the fires of a 
camp directly in their front, which they shough | 
they could scarcely shun. Resolved, however, | 
to make the attempt at all hazards, th y approach- | 
ed the dreaded object till they could actually | 
hear the soldiers talking to each other. Then 
creeping up the next hill, they spied the fires of 
another camp, which also seemed to lie directly 
in their path. Here they at last determined to 
make the attempt. : 

Cameron, at this juncture, with the true gen- 
erosity of a Highlander, proposed to go forward 
himself, and, as it were, prove the possibility of 
escape, before permitting the prince to hazard 
his more precious person. “If I get safe 
through,” he remarked, “and also return safe, 
then you may venture with greater security, and 
I shall be all the better fitted to conduct you.” 
Be it remarked, he made this courageous propo- 
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lous enough, was perhaps sufficient to have un- 
manned a person who, with equal superstition, 
had not so noble or so exciting a cause to brace 
his nerves. He began to complain that his nose 
was itchy—a clear sign, he averred, that they had 
great dangers to go through. Charles, notwith- 
standing his perilous circumstances, could not 
help laughing at his fantast'c alarm, though he 
must have been, at the same time, deeply im- 
pressed with admiration of the devotedness and 
real bravery of the Highlander. 


Glenpean having put the passage to the proof, | 


and, to the great joy of the company, returned 
in safety, the whole set forward, headed by him 
as guide. It 
morning, and the brilliancy of the fires was be- 


ginning to fade before the advancing lights of 


day. Betwixt the two posts which they intend- 
ed to cross, there was a small mountain-stream, 
whose winter torrents had, in the course of ages, 
worn a deep channel among the rocks. Up this 
deep and narrow defile, at the moment when 
the sentinels were returning to the fires, and had 
their backs turned towards the place, the party 
crept, upon all fours, with the stealthy caution 
and quict of a party of Indian savages. A few 
minutes sufficed to carry them to a place where 
they were completely screened from the observa- 
tion of the enemy. 

Having thus escaped from one of the greatest 
dangers which had yet environed him, Charles, 
whose spirits always displayed the elasticity 
characteristic of his country, gaily addressed 


Glenpean with an enquiry after the welfare of 


his nose. The good gentleman confessed it wa 
a great deal better since they had passed the 
sentries, but that it was still ‘a wee yeuky.” 
The prince accepted the reservation as a hint 
that they were not yet altogether out of danger. 


a ° ; ? ° | 
After walking about two miles, they came to a} 


place on the Glenelg side of the head of Loch 


Hourn, where, finding what they considered a| 


well-concealed spot, they called a halt and par- 
took of some refreshments. 
tioned, the commissariat was in a truly miserable 
state. Animal spirits, however, compensated 
every privation to Charles, 
chee se, which he covered 
seasoning that dry fare with a drink from the 


neighboring spring, he contentedly stretched the | 


> i 6? © ; 

form upon the cold ground, whose home, in the 
rama * the old sone, **should have been a pal- 
words of the oid song, **snoulid have been a pa 
He passed the whole of the succeeding 
improvement in 


ace.’’ 
day in this place, without any 
his food. 

It was now resolved, as the West Highlands 


had become so unsafe a place of residence, to} 
repair northwards toa portion of the Mackenzies’ | 


country, which, on account of the loyalty of the 
inhabitants, had not been subjected to a military 
police. They decamped for this purpose about 


eight o’clock at night, when, to their indescriba- | 


g 
ble alarm, they discovered that they had spent 
the day within cannon-shot of two of the ene- 
my’s posts, and that at this moment a company 
of soldiers were employed in their immediate 
neighborhood in driving some sheep into a hut 
for slaughter. This, however, only hastened 
their march; and about three o’clock in the 
morning (July 27th,) they reached Glenshiel, a 


wild vale in the estate of the Earl of Seaforth. | 


The little provision they had had, being now 
entirely exhausted, Glenaladale and Lieutenant 
MacDonald (Porodale’s son,) were sent out upon 
the commissariat department, while Charles re- 


lof his 


was now about two o'clock in the | 


As already men-} 


Cutting a slice of 
With oatmeal, and} 


— ~$— eee ————— 


own country, where they had killed his 
father the day before. Glenaladale knew this 
|man at first sight, and being aware that he had 
served in the prince’s army, and was a man of 
| honor, resolved to keep him in reserve as a guide 
to Glengary’s country, in case he should not suc- 
;ceed in his present quest. Having then furnish- 
| ed himself with some provisions, he returned to 
|the prince; and as soon as they had refreshed 
|themselves, the whole party retired to a secure 
| place on the face of an adjacent hill, in order to 
sleep. Getting up about four in the afternoon, 
they dismissed their faithful guide, Cameron, 
who could no longer be of any service. Soon 
after Glenaladale, observing the Glengary fugi- 
|tive passing in his way back to his own country, 
islipped out of his den, and, without disclosing 
| his purpose, used arguments with the man to in- 
|duce him to remain in a by place till such times 
'as he could be sure of a guide to Pollew. He 
then returned to the prince, who approved of 
jhis precaution. About seven o’clock, the man 


| Whom he had employed to procure a guide to 
| Pollew, brought intelligence, that the only French 
jo which had been there was gone, and that 
}a guide could not have been procured, even 
ase that had not been the case. 
i 
| 
| 


Glenala- 
dale immediately dismissed the messenger, and 
brought this intelligence to the prince, whose 
course it was now resolved to change in the way 
proposed. Accordingly, the Glengary man being 
introduced to his royal highness, and having un- 
dertaken the high office, the whole party set out 
late at night towards the south, designing to 
|form a junction, if possible, with Lochiel and 
some other chiefs, who, it was understood, still 
remained secure even in the vicinity of the ene- 
|my’s forts. F 

Charles experienced at this juncture one ot 
those providential deliverances, which induced 
‘so many of his adherents to believe that his life 
was under the ismmediate and constant care of 
\ileaven, and which may at least be allowed to 
render the narrative of his wanderings one of 
the most remarkable ever penned. Before pro- 
|ceeding very faron this nigtf’s journey, Glen- 
laladale, clapping his hand upon his side, de- 
;clared he had lost his purse. As this contained 
forty guineas, which the prince had confided to 
him for the purchase of provisions, and which 
was the sole stock of the company, Glenaladale 
was extremely perplexed at the loss, and propo- 
sed to return to the place from whence they had 
just set out, in order to search for it. Charles 
‘opposed this measure, and used many entreaties 
to prevent it; but Glenaladale insisted upon the 
necessity of recovering a commodity so indis- 
pensable to them, and accordingly went back 
‘along with the younger lieutenant, while the 
| prince, with Glenaladale’s brother and the guide, 
remained behind to await their return. While 
Glenaladale was absent, Charles spied an officer 
land two private soldiers advancing under arms 
along the path which they had just left. Trem- 
ling with joy at so signal a deliverance, he and 
‘his friends retired behind a rock, where they 
leould see the motions of the soldiers, without 
being seen by them. The men passed by, un- 
| conscious of the prize which had so nearly fallen 
‘into their hands. Though rejoicing in their own 
preservation, Charles and his two companions 
jremained in a state of great anxiety for the safe- 
ity of Glenaladale and his companion, who might 
chance to meet the enemy in their turn. On 
| coming to their last resting place, these two gen- 





mained behind, with Cameron and the elder|tlemen found the purse, but, upon opening tH, 


Lieutenant MacDonald, Glenaladale’s 


brother. 
While Glenaladale was enquiring among some 
country people about a guide to conduct them to} 
Pollew, where he learned that some Frénch ves- 


\discovered, to their mortification, that the gold 
}was gone. ‘Reflecting,’ continues Glenala- 


“59 


'dale’s Journal, *‘that it might have been taken 


jaway by a little boy whom their landlord had 


S : sels had lately been seen, a Glengary man came/sent with a present of milk to Glenaladale, an 
sal in the face of an omen which, though ridicu-|running up, having been chased by soldiers out} whom they had left at the place where the purse 
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was forgotten, they went 
their landlord’s house, whose name was Gilchrist 
MacRath, and through his means got the boy to 
restore all back, which he did toa trifle.’? For- 
tunately, in returning to the princes, they took a} 
different route, and thus escaped thie little party 
of soldiers, who must otherwise have met them. | 
When the company was thus once more reunited | 
in safety, they could not help returning thanks 
to Providence, which had first provided them | 
with a good guide, and then ordered an accident 
which saved all their lives. Charles was now | 
so thoroughly impressed with a belief of his | 
immunity from danger, that he said he believed | 
he **should not be taken though he had a mind | 
to 3" 
They travelled all the remainder of the night, | 
till they came to a hill side above Strathcluainie, | 
where, choosing a secret place, they rested till | 
three o’clock in the succeeding afternoon, (July 
28.) Then setting out again, they had not walk- 
ed above a mile along the hill side, till their feel- 
ings were agonized by } 
fired on the top of the hil 


| 
earing several shots | 


| 


soldiers chasing 


judged to be occasioned by the 

] ’ rd ps r ha > 7 - } h: lat 
ind murdering the poor people who had fled 
thither with their cattle! They now steered 
their course northward, and late at night reach-| 
ed the top of a high hill betwixt the Braes of 
Gienmorriston and Strathglass, where they lodg- 


ed all night, the prince reposing in an open cave, 
0 harrow as not to permit him to tch himself. | 
| was one of the most uneornifortable nights | 
Charles had ever spent. The rain had fellen | 
heavily and incessantiy, during the whole of the 
preceding day, and he was of course wet to the 


skin. There was no possibility of a fire to dry 
him. Without food, and de | rived of sleep by 
the narrowness and hardne of hi ly 
comfort he could obtain was the miserable one of 


smoking a pipe. Thus was the man, whose 





hirth, according to the general laws of nations, 
entitled him to the possession of a throne and a 
palace—who, indeed, according to the feudal 
ystem, upon which the country was originally 
constituted, had just as unalienable a right to its 


vereignty as any landed proprietor within its 
hounds had to his peculiar inh 


ritance——reduced 
o be, in all probability, the most wretched and 
destitute person who that night rested within the 
jour seas of britain. | 
Charles next morning reached the retreat which 


id been pointed out to him upon the hill of 
Corambiam, after having ber 
urs Without food. 


} < ' ' 


», being neither more nor less than robbers. | 


n for eight and forty 
Seven men occupied this 


y had no house or hut to reside in, but shel- 
ed themselves in a rocky cav 
i bill, from whence they sallied occasionally 


upon the side 


io provide themselves with necessaries. Such 
ien as these were common at that time in the 
lighlands, and for some years afierwards, being 
enerally persons who had been proscribed for 


r concern in the 


efore no other means of livelihood than by 


insurrection, and who had 


“uepredation. It affords a lively proot of the des- 
peration of Charles’ circumstances, that he should 
lave been compe lled to trust his life to men Ol 


uch disorderly habits. 
0 


1 approaching their den, Glenaladale and the 
lide went forward. leaving Charles and the 
other two MacDonalds. 
3 


nh were present, and having killed a sheep 


» a Ad 





Six out of the seven 


that day, were just sitting down to dinne 
Gi] 


naladale said he was glad to see them so well 
provided, and they gave him a hearty welcome 
‘oshare in their good cheer. 
te 


Glenaladale said 
had a friend with him, for whom he must ask | 
tie same favor. They enquired who this fri: nd | 
Was, and he answered that it was his chief,| 
young Clanranald. Nobody, they said, could be | 
more welcome to them than young Clanranald, 





= = — — — . ~ — — 
back a mile farther to|for whom they were willing to purchase food at 


ithe color of saffron. His good landlo 


that a detachment of the 


| manded by Lord G 


|could among the inhabitants, occasionally brouch 
’ | 
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the point of their swords. ‘Glenaladale, assured 
of their fidelity, then went back for Charles, who 
immediately drew near. No sooner did they see 
the unfortunate prince, than they recognised 
him under his disguise, and fell down on their 
knees todo him homage. On being introduced 
to their cave, he lost no time in satisfying his 
hunger, Which had by this time become almost 
intolerable. j 

The condition in which Charles was at this pe- 
riod, has been commemorated by Mr. Home, 
from the report of Hugh Chisholm, one of the 
robbers, who was in Edinburgh a good many 
years afterwards. Upon his head he had a 
wretched yellow wig and a bonnet. His neck 
was cinctured by a dirty clouted handkerchief. 
Liis coat was of coarse dark colored cloth: his 
vest of Stirling tartan, much worn. A belted 
plaid was his best garment. He had tartan hose, 
and High!and brogues tied with thongs,so much 
worn that they would scarcely stick upon his 

zi 


is shirt, and he had not another, was of 
: rds soon 
eof attire. Learning 


king’s troops, com- 


provided him with a chang 


. ‘ 1 } 
rye OaCKVilie, Was Orde red 
‘ I 4 ‘ ‘ tratl ! ana | wir 

irom rort Augustus to Strathgiass, and knowing 
5S at no great distance from 


y jay in wait for it, at a part 


that they must pa 


their habitation, 


. . . i 
of the road suita tor their purpose, permitted 
the soldiers to pass and get out of sight, and 
ithen, attacking the ervants with the baggage, 


seized some portmanteaus, in which they found 


every thing whi 


ch the princes required. : 

1 his cave three days, when 
they thought proper (August od to ré move to 
another about two miles off. He remained alto- 
gether about three weeks in the company of 


these men, during which they made several 


Charles remained il 


movements, but none of material importance. 
They sometimes went to Fort Augustus, which 
was never many miles from their place of resi- 
dence, and, procuring what intelligence they 


the new Spapers of the da ior Uhari 


About this thme a circumstance occurres 


tended to slacken the search which had hitherto 
been made for his royal highness. <A yor 
' ‘Ra =. ; YY ' t 
tleman of Edinburgh, by Name MhoadericK  wLac- 
Kenzie, who had been engaged in thé priace’s 
service, was skulking in the braes of Gk 
riston, when he was surprised 


diers. Being a tall gents 


nmor- 
by a party of sol- 
el youth, and somewhat 
resembling the prince in features, he might have 
passe d for that p 

tomed to see them together. 


ersonage with peopie not accus- 


He endeavored to 
: l \ } ‘” + } et ; 
make his escape; but, being defeated in the at- 


tempt, he assumed a noble and undaunted air, 


onl met his fate with the exclamation, ** You 
have killed your prince! 

joyed at their good tortune, and convinced that 
this was the object of their search, cut off his 
head, and brought it to Fort Augustus. keing 
there shown to various persons who had seen 
Charles, it was universally affirmed to be the 
head tor which so much money had been offered. 


The Duke of Cumberland is said to have then 


. 


The soldiers, over- 


iset off to London, with the ghastly but valuable 


object stowed in his chaise; certain that he had 


} 
at length accomplished the great object ot his 
campaign. and extinguished for ever the most 
formidable rival of his family. It was not till he 
reached London, that the head was proved to be 
By that time, many of the troops 
had been withdrawn from the Highlands, and 
Charles was in a great measure sate from those 
that remained. 

On the 18th of August, Charles despatched 
Peter Grant, the most active of his seven atten- 
dangs, from Glenmorriston, where he then was, 
to Lochaber, with a message to any of the gen- 


supposit us, 


i 
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tlemen of the name of Cameron whom he might 
meet, informing them that he wished to put him- 
self under their protection. Grant went to 
Lochaber, and found Cameron of Clunes, who 
agreed to meet his royal highness ona particular 
day at & place near the head of Glencoich, where 
he had a littie hut in asecret place for his own 
security. Charles set out with all his attendants, 
in number amounting to ten, on a very stormy 
night, and travelling along the tops of the moun- 
tains, reached Drumnadial, a high mountain on 
the side of Loch Lochie which commands an 
extensive view of the country. There they 
rested all day, and Grant was despatched again, 
to see if Clunes had come to the place appoint- 
ed. Charles and his attendants remained upon 
the hill, and as they had no provisions, and 
durst not stir to search for any, they were in 
great distress for want of food. Grant at length 
returned, with inteiligence that Clunes not hav- 
ing found Charles at the time appointed, had 
gone away. In his return he had shot a buck, 
and secured it in a concealed place. At night 
they all set out for the place where the buck lay 
hid, and made a delicious meal of it, without 
bread or salt. Next morning, having despatch- 
ed another messenger to search for Clunes, that 
gentleman came with his three sons. The 
faithful robbers then committed his royal high- 
ness to the care of his new protectors, and took 
os 


their leave of him, all except Hugh Chisholm and 
Peter Grant, who remained with him some time 
lar . 
ioOngecr. 


Charles was now informed by Clunes, that all 


rivers and lakes were so 
strictly guarded, that it was impossible for him at 
present to reach the countries of Rannoch and 
Badenoch, where Lochiel and Cluny were; and 
that it was absolutely necessary he should remain 
where he was, till the vigilance of the guards 
had a hut in a wood hard by, at 
the bottom of Locharkaig, to which he conduct- 


i lerricS of the 


abated. Clune 
ed the prince. Charles and Clunes skulked se- 
curely about this place for several days. When 
the weather was rough, and there was no troops 
apparent in the neighborhood, they lodged in the 
1ut; when otherwise, they remained upon the 


About this period, Lochiel and Cluny, who 
i hitherto remained concealed in the country 
south of the Chain, judging that the prince must 
be north of that tract of cougtry, despatched 
MacDonald of Lochgary and Dr. Cameron (Loch- 
iel’s brother) to learn what they could concern- 
‘These messengers, weil acquainted 


} 
nac 


ing him. 
vith the passes, made their way in safety to the 
north of the lakes, and very soon met Clunes, 
who told them he would conduct them to the ob- 
ject of their search. 

Charles was at this moment sleeping on the 
hill, with one of Clunes’ sons, while Peter Grant 
held watch. Grant happened to nod upon his 
post, and did not perceive the approaching party 
till they were very near. He instantly flew to 
awaken the sleepers. The party had a formida- 
ble appearance; for, besides Clunes, Lochgary, 
and Dr. Cameron, there were two servants; and 
at a little distance they looked like armed militia. 


VW 


Grant and voung Cameron counselled an imme- 


diate flight to the top of the hill in the face of the 
enemy; but Charles resolved rather to keep close 
behind the loose stones amidst which they were 
skulking, and to fight the enemy in ambuscade. 
He represented that, in case of a flight, the 
militia would soon get within gun-shot, and 
bring them down without resistance. “T am a 
cood marksman,” he said, ‘“‘and can charge 
1 . I am therefore sure to do some execu- 
tion.” With Grant’s assistance, he thought he 
might reduce the enemy to a level in point of 
numbers before coming to close quarters. Then 
he took out a brace of pistols which he had not 


2 
quict 
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previously shown, and expressed a hope to|limbs, they at length proposed to halt and rest all) pan which Lochiel and Cluny always carried 
make these serviceable in the close struggle.|night. But Charles, though the most exhausted about with them, and which was the only fire 
Every thing considered, he hoped tht they jof all the party, insisted upon keeping their ap- vessel they had. *“* Now, gentlemen, I live like 
would repulse the advancing party, or at least | pointment with Clunes. After proceeding some a prince,” cried Charles, as he devoured the col- 
die like brave men with arms in their hands.|way farther, Charles had to acknowledge himself lops out of the pan with a silver spoon. He 
Grant acceded to a resolution so much in Unison | utterly incapable of further exertion; when the seemed quite elevated with the pleasures of the 
with his own dauntless spirit, and they had pre-|generous Highlanders took hold of his arms and| day—with meeting Lochiel, and finding food so 
sented their muskets along the stones, and were {supported him along, though themselves totter-| superior to any he had lately eaten. 
almost on the point of firing, when fortunately |ing under the influence of this unparalleled fa-' Two days after, Cluny, having gone to Auch- 
the peculiar form of Clunes was distinguished in|tigue. Almost perishing with hunger, and sink- nacary and found his royal highness gone, re- 
the party, which assured them they had nothing |ing under the dreadful exertions of the night, turned to Mallanauir. Upon his entering the 
to fear. they at last reached their destination; where, to, hut, he would have kneeled to Charles; but the 
Joy immediately took the place of desperation, |their great relief, they found Clunes and his son,! prince prevented him, by taking him in his arms 
and Charles could not help returning thanks to] with a cow which they had killed and partly, and kissing him. ‘1 am sorry, Cluny,” he said, 
Heaven for having prevented him from destroy-|dressed. Here they remained for a few days, | ‘* you and your regiment were not at the battle of 
ing so many dear friends. His satisfaction was/|till Lochgary and Dr. Cameron arrived with the Culloden; I did not hear till lately that you were 
increased by receiving a message from his be-| welcome intelligence, that the passes were not so near us that day.” 
loved friend Lochiel, for whose recovery, Of}now so strictly guarded, and that he might! ‘The day after Cluny arrived, thinking it time 
which the doctor informed him, he thrice audibly |safely venture at least a stage nearer to Lochiel.| to remove from Mallanauir, he conducted the 
thanked the Deity. At this period he has been| The prince now crossed Locharkaig, and was! prince and his attendants to a little shieling 
described as wearing a shirt extremely soiled,|conducted to a fastness in the firwood of Auch-| termed Uiskchibra, which, though dreadfully 
an old black tartan coat, a plaid, and a philabeg.|nacary, belonging to Lochiel. Here he received) smoky and uncomfortable, was more eligible in 
He was barefooted, and had along beard. Inj/a message from that chieftain and MacPherson! other respects as a place of concealment. Charles 
his hand he carried a musket, and he had a dirk |of Cluny, informing him that they were in Ba-| expressed no ill-humor at the desagremens oi 
and pistol by his side. Notwithstanding the fa-|denoch, and that the latter gentleman would| this miserable abode, in which they remained 
tigues he had gone through, and though he had|meet him on a certain day at the place where he| two days and nights. They then removed toa 
not enjoyed the luxury of a bed tor several} was, in order to conduct him to their habitation,| habitation the most remarkable in which Charles 
months, but had slept continually in the open| which they judged the safest place for him. Im-| had yet been—a curious half-erial house called 
air, he was both healthy and cheerful. His at-| patient to see these dear friends, he resolved not) the Cage, situated in the wild recesses of the great 
tendants had killed a cow the day before, and|to wait for Cluny’s coming, but to set out with| mountain of Benalder, and which seemed to pro- 
were preparing a portion of it when Dr. Cameron such guides as he had. Accordingly, he de-| mise the most effectual protection that could be 
approached. At dinner he ate very heartily of|camped on the 28th of August, and, travelling! desired. 
this fare, and enjoyed himself over the novel/all night, came next day toa place called Cori-; Cluny’s own description of ‘‘the Cage”? has 
luxury of some bread, which had been procured |neuir. He crossed the Chain or great Glen of fortunately been preserved. ‘It was situated 
for his use from Fort Augustus. Albyn in safety, and joined Lochiel at a place; in the face of a very rough, high, and rocky 
Charles now expressed a wish to cross the|called Mallanauir, in that part of Badenoch which, mountain called Letternilichk, a part of Benalder, 
Chain and join Lochiel; but this measure was |adjoins to the Braes of Rannoch. full of great stones and crevices, and some scat- 
considered premature by his attendants, on ac-| Lochiel had resided in this part of the country, tered: wood interspersed. The house was within 
count of a statement having recently appeared | for several months, accompanied by Cluny, the a small thick bush of wood. There were first 
in the newspapers, that he had gone over Cor-| proprietor of the ground, and Dr. Stuart Thriep-| some rows of trees laid down, in order to level 
riearrack with Lochiel and thirty men, which/land, a gentleman of Perthshire. By this time | a floor for the habitation; and as the place was 
would undoubtedly occasion a vigilant search in|he was almost recovered from the wounds re-| steep, this raised the lower side to an equal 
those parts. He was advised to remain where |ceived in his ankles at the battle of Culloden,| height with the other; and these trees, in the 
he was, as in all probability the attention of the) but was still unable to walk without assistance.| way of joists or planks, were levelled with earth 
troops would be withdrawn from the north of the} When Charles came to see him, he was residing | and gravel. There were betwixt the trees, 
Chain, while it was directed with proportionate |in a miserable little hut, with MacPherson of| growing naturally on their own roots, somé 
closeness to the south. In the mean time, Dr.|Breakachie, Allan Cameron, his principal ser-| stakes fixed in the earth, which, with the trees, 
Cameron ventured into Lochaber to procure in-|vant, and two servants of Cluny. On seeing| were interwoven with ropes, made of heath and 
telligence, and Lochgary posted himself upon|the prince approach with his party of four per-| birch twigs, up to the top of the Cage, it beingo 
the isthmus, betwixt the east end of Loch Lochy{sons under arms, he had nearly fallen into the| a round or oval shape; and the whole thatched 
and the west end of Loch Linnhe, to watch the}same mistake which Charles and Peter Grant had| or covered over with fog (moss.) This whole 
motions of the tuwops. The prince, at the same lately escaped so narrowly—he took them for a fabric hung, as it were, by a large tree, which 
time, despatched his faithful attendant Glenala- party of militia, of whom he knew there was a| inclined from the one end, all along the roof, to 
dale, who had shared every privation with him troop stationed only four or five miles off. Un-) the other, and which gave it the name of the 
for a month past, to await the arrival of the|der that apprehension, he had prepared his fire-| Cage. By chance there happened to be two 
French vessels which he now expected at Loch-|/arms, of which he possessed a considerable| stones at a small distance from one another, it 
nanaugh in Arisaig, and to apprise him of that/quantity, and was on the point of firing off a| the side next the precipice, resembling the pil- 
event whenever it should take place. volley, when he recognized some of the persons) lars of a chimney, Where the fire was placed. 
A few days after this dispersion of his friends,|composing the dreaded little band. On per-| The smoke had its vent out here, all along th 
while Charles was sleeping upon the mountain |ceiving that the prince was among the number,| face of the rock, which was so much of the 
side, with his few remaining attendants, he was|he hobbled out as fast as he could to greet and same color, that one could discover no difference 
roused at eight o’clock in the morning by a child,| welcome him. The meeting of these two friends) in the clearest day. The Cage was no large! 
who exclaimed she saw a body of red coats.|is said to have been extremely affecting—so much) than to contain six or seven persons; four 0! 
Looking down into the vale, the prince accord-|did they love and admire each other, and so glad; whom were frequently employed playing at cards, 
ingly saw a troop of soldiers demolishing the} were they mutually to meet, after having been) one idle looking on, one baking, and the othe! 
hut, and searching the adjacent woods. This | so long parted. Lochiel attempted to kneel be- firing bread and cooking.” 
occurred in consequence of information which|fore his beloved prince; but Charles, touching Charles resided in this romantic retreat {rom 
had been communicated to Fort Augustus. The|him on the shoulder, exclaimed, ‘**Oh no, my) the 2d till the (3th of September; and it w* 
party, in great alarm, ascended the face of the} dear Lochiel; we do not know who may be look-| destined to be his last place of concealment 
mountain, along the deep channel of a winter|ing at us from yonder hills; and, if they see any Scotland. Two French vessels, despatched 0! 
torrent, which prevented them from being seen.|such motions, they will immediately conclude) purpose to bring him off, early this month @n- 
They then travelled to another hill called Mul-|that I am here.’’ Lochiel then conducted him) chored in Lochnanaugh; and Glenaladale, 2- 
lantagart, which is prodigiously steep, high, and| into the hut, where he found a better larder than cording to appointment, set off for the plac 
craggy. On the top of that eminence they re-|he had had any experience of ever since the where he had left the prince, to inform him 0! 
mained all day without a morselof food. In the| battle of Culloden. There was plenty of mut- the joyful event. The good gentleman foune 
evening, one of Clunes’ sons came, and told/ton, an anker of whiskey containing twenty Charles away, nor was Clunes at hand to give 
them that his father would meet them at a cer-|Scots pints, some good beef sausages made the| him notice of his new place of retreat. Fortu- 
tain place in the hills somewhat distant, with} year before, plenty of butter and cheese, and a) nately, as he was wandering about, a poor wo- 





provisions. Charles set out for this spot, which|large well cured bacon ham. The first thing he’ man accidentally met him, and gave him a direc- 


A > . ° . . onde 
was only to be reached by the most inaccessible|called for was a dram, which he drank to the tion to Clunes’ place of concealment. On fin 
paths. Toiling along amongst the rocks and/| health of all present. Some minced collops were ing that gentleman, a message was instantly des 
stumps of trees, which tore their clothes and|then dressed for him with butter, in a large sauce patched to Benalder; and Glenaladale then re 
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turned to Lochnanaugh to inform the ships’ 
crews that Charles would be with them as soon 
as possitle. 

Charles, on receiving Vis delightful intelli- 
gence, immediately left the Cage, with Lochiel, 
Lochgary, John Roy Stuart, and several other 
friends; and, travelling only by night, reached 
Moidart upon the 19th. Ascare had been taken 
toinform as many brethren in distress as were 
within reach, of the opportunity of escape 
which now presented itself, a considerable com- 
pany soon assembled upon the shore opposite to 
the vessels. Charles was destined, like the hare 
which returns after a hard chase to the original 
form from which it set out, to leave Scotland, 
where he had undergone.so long and so deadly 
a chase, precisely at the point where he had 
first set his foot upon its territory. Under what 
different auspices did he first see the wild hills 
around Lochnanuagh fourteen months 
He was then in the he y-day of hope—a kingdom 
lying open before him ready to be 





Charles’ life 


,to have recommended 


ithe silk and fine linen of the South. 
before! | 


reaped by his | 


sword—friends thronging around him with hopes | 


as high as his own—and the country, by its 
tranquility, apparently inviting him to proceed. 


Now, ragged and forlorn—his person shatte red | 
by the inclemencies of nature, and his mind | 


agonised by the dejection of his fortunes—he 
stood amidst a troop of half-starved and half-na- 
ked fugitives, of whose misfortunes he was in 
one sense the cause—the country all round teem- 
ing to his alarmed imagination with fiends 
thirsting for his life—and every thing seeming to 
inform him that the brilliant hopes he had so 
long entertained were now for ever extinguish- 
ed. With a judicious affectation of resolution, 
he proclaimed to the friends whom he left, that 


he would soon be back from France, with a force | 


which should set his pretensions at rest; he also 
hoped to fight yet one other glorious battle by 
the side of his brave Highlanders, and then to 
reward them for the valor, the fidelity, and the 
kindness, which they had so devotedly displayed 
in his behalf. But the wretchedness of his pre- 
sent appearance was strangely inconsistent with 


the magnificence of his professed hopes. The’} 


many noble spirits who had already perished in 
his behalf, and the unutterable misery which his 
enterprise had occasioned to a wide tract of 
country, returned to his remembrance, and, 
looking round him, he saw the tear starting into 
many a brave man’s eye, as it cast a farewell 
look back upon the country which it was never 
again to behold. To have maintained a show of 
resolution, under circumstances so affecting, 
was impossible. He had drawn his sword in the 


energy of his harangue; but he now sheathed |four following days. All were condemned to 


it, with a force which spoke his agitated feel- 
ings; he gazed a minute in silent agony, and fi- 
nally burst into a flood of tears. Upwards of an 
hundred unfortunate gentlemen accompanied 
him on board; when the anchor being immedi- 
ately raised, and the sails set, the last of the Stu- 


arts was quickly borne away from the country of John Berwick, Andrew Blood, Thomas Syddal, 


his fathers, 

Thus did Charles end a series of adventures, 
such as few princes had ever encountered be- 
forehim. His career was distinguished at first 
by eXtravagant daring and miraculous success. 
The sun of his fortune afterwards declined 
amidst a shower of blood. Then, a proscribed 
fugitive, with a price set upon his head, he spent 
five months in a state of perpetual alarm, endur- 
ing fatigues, hunger, and exposure to the ele- 
ments, enough to have killed most men. The 
dangers which he escaped during that period 
Were manifold. His preservation is in a great 
measure to be ascribed to his own sagacity and 
lortitude ; but it could never have been achieved 
Without the concurrence of the generous people 
Amongst whom he was cast. The constancy 
displayed by the Highlanders on this occasion 
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was beyond all praise. They showed thata rude |adrawn scimetar. The procession was accom- 
State of society is not without its virtues, and | panied by a party of footguards. 

that poverty can sometimes be incorruptible—| Kennington Common was the place appointed 
was intrusted to several hundred in-|for their execution; and as the spectacle was 
dividuals, many of them in the lowest grade of|expected to be attended with al] those circum- 
humble life, and some of them even belonging |stances of barbarity awarded by the English law 
to what medern civilization would term the vi-|to treason, the London mob had assembled in 
cious. Yet notone seems to have ever so much extraordinary numbers to witness it. <A pile of 
as entertained the idea of giving him up, but all | faggots and a block were placed near the gallows; 
endeavored, to the utmost of their power, to|and while the prisoners were removing from 
further his escape, even at the risk of their own | their sledges into the cart from which they were 
lives. The generosity of their behavior is said |to be turned off, the faggots were set on fire, 
them, for the first time,|and the guards formed a circle round the place 
to the respect of the English people; who saw |of execution. The prisoners were not attended 
from this, that unswerving principle, and pure|by clergymen of any persuasion; but Morgan, 
and lofty feeling, might reside under the tartan|}who had been a barrister-at-law, read prayers 
and blue bonnet of Scotland, as well as beneath|and other pious meditations from a book of devo- 
|tion; to which the rest seemed very attentive, 
|joining in all the responses and ejaculations with 
CHAPTER XII. | great fervor. 


Half an hour was spent in these 
} ; aT ’ }exercises, during which they betrayed no symp- 
TRIALS AND EXECUTIONS, : : : 

Tit. O reverend tribunes! gentle aged men 


jtoms of irresolution; though their deportment 
7 E | was said to be perfectly suitable, at the same 
Unbind my sons, reverse this doom of death, ‘ - ¢ . “ 
And let me say time, to their unhappy circumstances. On con- 
cluding prayers, they took some written papers 
from their books, and threw them among the 
Spectators. 


» Who never wept before, 
My tears have been prevailing orators. 
Luc. Oh noble father, you Jament in vain ; 
The tribunes hear you not, 
And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 
Titcs ANDRONICTS. 


These were found to contain decla- 
rations, to the effect that they died in a just 
. “~ 7 .| cause, that they did not repent of what they had 
Long before Charles escape, a multitude of} 4 . _ ee ; or 2 
a ] }done, and that they doubted not but their deaths 
his followers, less fortunate than him, had met}. } 3 2s ; esol 3 
a ; «13. ¢| Would be avenged, together with some expres- 
acruel and bloody death upon the scaffolds of}. a ; } 1 sie 
Enek , . {sions which were considered treasonable. They 
ungland. The vengeance of government, after} ii) owise delivere nh hia sheriff 
their final victory, had been precisely appertion-|~° "7 ** 2eUvered papers severally to the sheriff, 
€ > « 5e « a o . ee. 2 P } } 
alk aw “ale ama sia vad - then: Sos and then threw away their hats, some of which 
> ne revious pi Siianimity ; . ] 1 
and, in hs m oui’ lanl re Z 1b Jehn~| **** gold-laced—for they were all dressed like 
mpne < age se ry © : : : : 1 . e 
has anal ‘aiaie Cin "it oan uae cae a aa gentlemen; and it is said that these pieces of 
s > occasi( ras y necessary th: . ' 
: j ; , y vu. |dress were found to contain other treasonable 
statutes should reap the refuse of the sword. We ar ; ; Bed a . 
-# ..|papers. Immediately after, the executioner pull- 
are never So apt to cominit an act of inhumanity 1 thei = “he “Sates tem I i 
as during the surprise and agitation which foi-|°¢ ‘C!* C@ps Out of their pockets, put them on, 
low personal langer ; and even the annoyanc and drew them over their eyes; and t they 
srsonal danger; and eve e f e . r : ; ' ; 
ofa oe iless fly will sometim srovok 7 to | Were turned off. When they had been sWpend- 
armiess somet es P > s | : ' . 
ate ener id aula ain a = os . ould 'ed three minutes, the soldier went in under the 
c é é , > noments , y ( . > . . 
: : ete ’ . gi bodies, drew off their shoes, white stockings, 
shudder. On the same principle, the rulers of 2 ieeenaiene ; : ' ° 
this time, though perhaps not naturally cruel, |*" breeches; and the executioner pulled of 
£ oti S ¢ > » “ 
Se ae ae ; ot oe ?|the rest of theiffeclothes. When they had been 
\displayed a bloodthirstiness and immitigable de-|_,.- fea we Songptpe Paae a . 
: ae stripped perfectly naked the last mentioned offi- 
sire of vengeance, which no doubt appeared jus-| : = ; <a 7 
xp s s oe eg : ~, }cial cut down Mr. Townly, and laid him on the 
tified by the occasion, but of which they must],) ) ra . : : “Gee * 
3 ’ block. Observing the body to retain some signs 
have afterwards repented. hig e s ayer “ERSSORED. es 
: : apes { of life, he struck it several violent blows upon 
_ The officers of the English regiments taken at|the breast, for the humane purpose of rendering 
|Carlisle were the first victims of this sanguinary |jt totally insensible to what remained. These 
nalea } pe 4 pase y t Ne ¢ a =e ¥. a he thr 
ie or eee a egy rac gen- | not having the desired effect, he eut the throat. 
jtiemen, at the head of whom was 1ownly their|The verenda were first cut off, and thrown into 
jcolonel, were tried before a grand jury, at the|the fire. Then cutting open the body, he took 
;Court-house on St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, 


i st : ‘ out the bowels and heart, which he also threw 
jin the county of Surrey, on the 15th of July, and |jnto the fite, and finally, with a cleaver, separa- 


ted the head from the body, and put both into a 
coffin. Mr. Morgan was next cut down, and 
after him the rest, the executioner unbowelling 
and beheading them one by one, as he had done 
Mr. Townly. On throwing the last heart into 
the fire, which was that of James Dawson, he 
cried with aloud voice, ‘God save King George!” 
and the spectators responded with a shout.— 
When this barbarous ceremony was concluded, 
the mutilated bodies were conveyed back to pri- 
son on the sledges; and the heads of Townly 
and Fletcher were three days after affixed upon 
Temple-Bar, while those of Deacon, Berwick, 
Chadwick, and Syddal, were preserved in spirits, 
in order to be disposed in the same way at Car- 
lisle and Manchester. Townly’s body was bu- 
ried at Pancras; but those of the others were in- 
terred in the burying-ground near the Foundling 
Hospital. 





|death except one; and, on the 29th of the month, 
}an order came to their place of confinement, or- 
| dering the execution, on the succeeding day, of 
/nine who were judged to be most guilty, name- 
ily, Francis Townly, George Fletcher, Thomas 
Chadwick, James Dawson, Thomas Deacon, 


land David Morgan; the other eight being re- 
prieved for three weeks. 

These ill-fated persons were roused from sleep 
at six o’clock in the morning of July 30th, to 
prepare for their execution. On coming down 
into the courtyard of their prison, they ordered 
coffee to be got ready for their breakfast. The 
firmness which they displayed throughout the 
whole scene was very remarkable. Only Syd- 
dal, of all the rest, was observed to tremble when 
ithe halter was put about his neck; and he, to og 
conceal his agitation from the spectators, took a} The mob of London had hooted these ill-fated 
pinch of snuff. When their irons had been| gentlemen on their passage to and from their 
knocked off, their arms pinioned, and the ropes /|trials; but at the execution they looked on with 
adjusted about their necks, they were put into| faces betokening at least pity fer their misfor- 
three sledges, to each of which three horses were} tunes, if not also admiration of their courage. 
‘attached. In the first sledge, along with Town-| A circumstance, observed at the time, excited a 
jly, Blood, and Berwick, the executioner sat with | good deal of commisseration amongst the crowd. 
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tion of Charles Deacon, a very youthful brother} but he begged to remind his lordship that it was 
of one of the culprits, himself a culprit, and un-! contrary to forin to allow the prisoner to ask any 


der sentence of death for the same crime, but 


° ! 
who had been permitted to attend the last scene | 
of his brother’s life in a coach, along with a| 


guard. Another circumstance still more affect- 
ing came afterwards to the knowledge of the 
public. 
of Lancashire, and who had not completed his 
studies at St. John’s College, Cambridge, was at- 
tached to a young lady, of good family and for- 
tune, at the time when some youthful excesses 
induced him to run away from college and join 
the insurgents. Had he been acquitted, or if he 


could have obtained the royal mercy, the day of 


his enlargement was fixed by the parents of both 
parties to have been that of their marriage.— 


When it was ascertained that he was to suffer! 
the cruel death which has just been described, | 


the inconsolable young lady determined, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of her friends, 


to witness the execution; and she accordingly 


James Dawson, the son of a gentleman} 


| 





followed the sledges, in a hackney-coach, ac-| 


companied by a gentleman nearly related to her, 
and one female friend. She got near enough to 
see the fire which was to consume her lover’s 
heart, besides all the other dreadful preparations 
for his fate, without being guilty of any of those 
extravagances which her friends had apprehend- 
ed. She also succeeded in restraining her feel- 
ings during the progress of the bloody tragedy. 
But when all was over, and the shouts of the 
multitude rung her lover’s death-peal in her 
ears, she drew her head back into the coach, and 
crying, ‘* My dear, I follow thee, I follow thee— 
sweet Jesus, receive both our souls together,” 
fell upon the neck of her companion, and expi- 
red in the very moment she was speaking. 
Peps to this period, bills of indictment hav- 
ing been found, by the Grand Jury of Surrey, 
against the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarty, 
and Lord Balmerino, these three noblemen were 
tried by the House of Peers, on Monday the 28th 
of July. This high solemnity was conducted 
with great state. A hundred and _ thirty-five 
peers were present. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
acted on this occasion, as lord high steward, or 
president of the assembly. Westminster Hall 


was fitted up in a most magnificent manner for 


the purpose. Mr. George Ross was appointed 
solicitor for Kilmarnock and Balmerino, and Mr. 


Adam Gordon for Cromarty, at their own re- 


quest. 


The three rebel lords, as they were styled, 


proceeded from the Tower, early in the forenoon, 
towards Westminster Hall; Kilmarnock in Lord 
Cornwallis’ coach, attended by General William- 
son, deputy-governor of the Tower; Cromarty 
in General Williamson’s coach, attended by Cap- 
tain Marshall; and Balmerino in another coach, 
accompanied by Mr. Fowler, gentleman jailer, 
who had the axe covered by him. A strong 
guard of soldiers paraded along side of the 
coaches. 
in a procession from the House of Peers to the 
Hall, being duly met, and proclamation having 
been made for the appearance of the prisoners, 
they were brought to the bar, preceded by the 
gentleman jailer, who carried the axe with its 
edge turned away from them. 
cal compliments had passed between the prison- 
ers and their peers, the indictments were read; 
to which Kilmarnock and Cromarty successively 
pleaded ‘Guilty,’ recommending themselves to 
the king’s mercy. Balmerino, before pleading 
to his indictment—that is to say, before avowing 
himeelf guilty or not guilty—asked the lord high 
steward if it would avail him any thing to prove 
that he was not at the siege of Carlisle, as spe- 
cified in the indictment, but ten miles distant. 
His grace answered, that it might or might no; 





When recipro- 


The Court, who had likewise-moved| 


questions before pleading; and he therefore de- 
sired his lordship to plead, ‘* Plead!” cried Bal- 
merino, who knew nothing of the technicalities 
of an English court, and whose bold*blunt mind 


| stood in no awe of this august assembly: ‘* why, 


[am pleading as fast as I can.” The steward 
explained what was meant by pleading, and his 
lordship then pleaded, ** Not guilty.”” The court 
immediately proceeded to his trial, which was 
soon despatched. King’s counsel were heard in 


the first place, and five or six witnesses were | 


then examined in succession; by whom it was 
proved, that his lordship entered Carlisle, though 
not on the day specified, at the head of a cavalry 
regiment, called from his name Elphinstone’s 
Horse, with his sword drawn. The prisoners 
had no counsel; but Ealmerino himself made an 
exception which was overruled. The lord high 
steward then asked if he had any thing further 
to offer in his defence; to which his lordship an- 
swered, that he was sorry he had given the court 
so much trouble, and had nothing more to say. 
On this, the lords retired to the house of peers ; 
and,the Opinion of the Judges being asked touch- 
ing the overt act, they declared that it was not 
material, as other facts were proved beyond 
contradiction. They then returned to the hall; 
where the steward, according to ancient usage, 
asking them one by one, (beginning with the 
youngest baron,) ** My Lord of 
Lord Valmerino guilty of high treason?” each 
answered, clapping his right hand upon his left 
breast, “Guilty, upon my honor, my lord.” The 
prisoners were afterwards recalled to the bar, 
informed of the verdict of the court, and re- 
manded to the Tower till the day atter next, 
when they were again to appear, in order to re- 
ceive sentence. The House immediately broke 
up, and the prisoners were conveyed back to 
prison, with the edge of the axe turned towards 
them. 

When the court met again, on the 30th, the 


lord high steward made a speech to the prisoners,’ 


and asked each of them, ‘If he had any thing 
to offer why judgment of death should not pass 
against him?’ ‘To this question Kilmarnock re- 
plied in a speech expressive of the deepest con- 
trition for his conduct, and imploring the court 
to intercede with the king in his behalf. He 
represented, that he had been educated in re- 
volution principles, and even appeared in 
arms in behalf of the present royal family ; that, 
having joined the insurgents in a rash mo- 
ment he had immediately repented the step, 
and resolved to take the first opportunity of 
putting himself into the hands of government ; 
for this purpose, he had separated himself from 
his corps at the battle of Culloden, and sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner, though he might 
easily have escaped. He, moreover, endeavor- 
ed to make merit with the court, for having em- 
ployed himself solicitously during the progress 
of the insurrection, in softening the horrors 
which the war had occasioned in his country, 
and in protecting the royalist prisoners from the 
abuse of their captors. Finally, he made a de- 
claration of affection for the reigning family, not 
more incredible from his past actions than it was 
humiliating in his present condition; and con- 
cluded with an asseveration, that, even if con- 
demned to death, he would employ his last mo- 
ments in ‘praying for the preservation of the 
illustrious house of Hanover.’”’? The Earl of Cro- 


marty pronounced a speech of nearly the same 
complexion, but concluding with a more elo- 
quent appeal to the clemency of his majesty. 
** Nothing’ remains, my lords,”’ he said, ‘* but to 
throw myself, my life, and fortune, upon your 
lordships’? compassion. 


But of these, my lords, 


. , a: a ea a . say oe - ° el ' > . . : . - 
This was the appearance at the place of execu-! be of service, according to the circumstances;|as to myself, is the least part of my 


|jesty; let them be pledges to your lordships ; 


‘the silent eloquence of their grief and tears; let 


, is Arthur} 


sufferings. 
L have involved an affectionate wife, with an 
unborn infant, as parties of my guilt, toshare jt 


| penalties; I have involved my eldest son, whos 


infancy and regard for his parents hurried him 
down fhe stream of rebellion; I have involved 
also eight innocent children, who must fer 
their parent’s punishment before they know hi 
guilt. Let them, my lords, be pledges to his ma- 

let 
them be pledges to my country, for mercy ; let 

lot 


the powerful language of innocent nature stp- 
ply my want of eloguence and persuasion; let 
me enjoy mercy, but no longer than I desery 
it; and let me no longer enjoy life than [ shall 
use it to efface the crime I have been guilty of. 
Whilst [ thus intercede to his majesty, through 
the medium of your lordships, let the remorse ot 
my guilt as a subject—let the sorrow of my heart 
as a husband—let the anguish of my mind asa 
father—speak the rest of my misery. As you: 
lordships are men, feel as men; but may none 
of you ever suffer the smallest part of my an- 
guish. But if, after all, my lords, my safety 
shall be found inconsistent with that of the pub- 
lie, and nothing but my blood can atone for m\ 
unhappy crime; if the sacrifice of my life, my 
fortune, and family, is judged indispensably ne- 
cessary for stopping the loud demands of public 
justice; and if the bitter cup is not to pass fro 
me; not mine, but thy will, O God, be done.” 
The mind of Balmerino was superior to such 
humiliation as this. When the question was put 
to him, he pleaded, that an indictment could 
not be found in the county of Surrey, for a crime 
laid to be committed at Carlisle in December fast, 
in regard that the act ordaining the rebels to! 
tried in such counties as the king should ap- 
point, which was not till Mareh, could 
not have a retrospective effect; and he desired 


to be allowed counsel. On this, the Earl of Bath 
asked if the noble 


passed 


lord at the bar had had any 
counse] allowed him, and was answered that he 
had never desired any. Balmerino replied, that, 
all the defences which had occurred to him or 
his solicitor having been laid before a counsellor, 
and by him judged to be trifling, he had not 
chosen to give the court needless trouble; and 
that the above objection had only been hinted to 
him an hour or two before he was brought into 
court. After some altercation, the court assign- 
ed Messrs. Wilbraham and Forrester, as coun- 
sel to his lordship, and adjourned till the Ist ol 
August. 

Being again brought to the bar on that day, 
the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarty were 
again asked if they had any thing to propose 
why judgment of death should not pass upon 
them, and answered in the negative. The lord 
high steward informed Balmerino that, having 
started an objection, desired counsel, and had 
their assistance, he was now to make use of It, 
if he thought fit. His lordship answered that 
his counsel having satisfied him that there was 
nothing in the ‘objection that could do him ser- 
vice, he declined having them heard; that he 
would not have made the objection, if he had 
not been persuaded there was ground for it; and 
that he was sorry for the trouble he had given 
his grace and the peers. All the prisoners hav- 
ing thus submitted to the court, the lord high 
steward made a long and pathetic speech, which 
he concluded by pronouncing sentence in these 
words: ‘The judgment of the law is, and this 
high court doth award, that you William Earl 0! 
Kilmarnock, George Earl of Cromarty, and Ar- 
'thur Lord Balmerino, and every of you, returl 
‘to the prison of the Tower, from whence you 
‘came; from thence you must be drawn to the 
place of execution ; when you come there, yor 
must be hanged by the neck; but not till you ar 
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dead; for you must be cut down alive; then 


your faces; then your heads must be severed | 
from your bodies; and your bodies must be di- 
vided each into four quarters; and these must 
be at the king’s disposal. And God Almighty 
be merciful to your souls.” After sentence was 
passed, the prisoners were withdrawn from the 
bar, and the lord high steward, standing up un- 
covered, broke his staff, and announced that his 
commission was dissolved. 

The Earl of Kilmarnock, who was only in his 
forty-second year, and extremely anxious for 
life, immediately presented a petition for mercy 
to the king, together with others to the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Cumberland, entreat- 
ing them to’ intercede in his behalf with their 
royal father. The tenor of these petitions was 
much the same with that of his speech, equally 
penitential and humble, and equally unworthy 
of his birth, rank, and former character. That 
to the duke contained a vindication of himself 
from some aspersions which had reached his 
royal highness, and which he understood had 
prejudiced that personage against him. It had 
been whispered that the earl was concerned in 
the order said to have been found in the pocket 
of a prisoner after the battle of Culloden, and 
that, moreover, he had exercised sundry other 
cruelties upon the prisoners in the hands of the} 
insurgents. Both of these charges he distinetly 
denied—and probably with truth ; though the as- 
sertion that he had voluntarily surrendered him- 
self to government, contained in his speech, and 
in the petition to the king, was afterwards con- 
fessed by himself to have been made only with 
the view of moving his majesty to mercy. 

The Earl of Cromarty, whose share in the in 
surrection had been much less conspicuous, ane 
who had not, like Kilmarnock, added ingratitude 
to his other misdemeanors, made similar efforts 
to obtain the royal grace. The countess went 
about, after the sentence had been pronounced, 
delivering petitions in person to all the lords ot 
the cabinet-council; and on the following Sun- 
day, she went in mourning to Kensington Pal- 
ace, to petition majesty itself. When the inter- 
esting condition of this lady is considered, it 
must be allowed that a more powerful mode of 
intercession could not have been adopted. She 
way-laid the king as he was going to chapel, fell 
upon her knees before him, seized the hem of} 
his coat, and, presenting a petition, fainted away 

| 
' 
| 


i 





at his feet. His majesty raised her up with his 
own hand, received her petition, and gave it to 
the Duke of Grafton, who was in attendance; 
desiring Lady Stair, who accompanied Lady 
Cromarty, to conduct her to an apartment where 
care might be taken of her. A day or two after, 
the Dukes of Hamilton and Montrose, the Ear] 
of Stair, and several other court.crs, interceded 
with his majesty in the unfortunate earl’s be- 
half. 

Balmerino made no effort to save his life, but 
behaved after this period as one who had re- 
signed himself to death, and who despises those 
who are to inflict it. On learning that his two 
brothers in afflictions had made their applications 
for mercy, he said, with a sneer, that, as they 
had such great interest at court, they might have 
squeezed his name in with their own. Ona 
gentleman calling upon him a week after his 
sentence, and apologising for intruding upon the 
few hours which his lordship had to live, he re- 
plied, ** Oh, sir, no intrusion at all—I have done 
nothing to make my conscience uneasy. I shall | 
die with a true heart, and undaunted ; for I think | 
ho man fit to live, who is not fit to die; nor am 
I any ways concerned at what I have done.” 

The Earl of Cromarty received a pardon on 
the 9th of August, and on the 11th an order was| 
‘igned in council for the execution of Lords Kil-| 
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marnock and Belmerino. Cromarty and Kilmar-| Being further informed, that an executioner 
your bowels must be taken out, and burnt before | mock had both alike hoped for pardon, and most| was provided, who, 


people expected that Balmerino would be the 
only victim. But the resentment of the king 
at Kilmarnock’s ingratitude, and the unfavora- 
ble impression which the Duke of Cumberland 
had received of his character, together with the 
gross prevarications upon which he had ground- 
ed his claims for mercy, determined, it was sup- 
posed, that he should also perish. Two writs, 
therefore passed the great seal on the 12th, em- 
powering the Lord Cornwallis, constable of the 

tower, to deliver the bodies otf the Earl of Kil- 
marnock, and Lord Balinerino to the sheriffs of 
London, for execution, on the 18th. | 


Nothing could mark more strongly the differ-! 


lent characters of these two unfortunate noble- 


men, than the way in which each respectively 
received intelligence of this final order. It was 
communicated to Kilmarnock by Mr. Foster, : 


| dissenting or presbyterian clergyman, who had 


spent some time be fore with his lordship in re- 
ligious exercises, and in some measure prepared 
his mind for the dreadful announcement. When 
the words of doom fell upon the ear of the cul- 
prit, their force was sottened by the religious 
consolations with which they were accompanied ; 
and Kilmarnock received them with the tran-| 
quility and resignation of a true Christian. Eal- 
merino, on the contrary, heard the news with} 
all the unconcern and levity with which he} 
might have some months before received an or-| 
der for some military movement. He was sit- 
ting at dinner, with his lady, when the warrant 
arrived; and, on her starting up distractedly 
and swooning away, he coolly proceeded to re- 
cover her by the usual means, and then remark- 
ing that it should not make | 


} 
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t 
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» him lose his dinner, | 
sat down again to table as if not! I 
ed. He could even scarcely help chiding her 
for the concern she had displayed in 
her to resume her place at table, and | 

absolutely laughing when she declared her in-| 
ability to eat. The gentle piety and resignation} 
of Kilmarnock excited universal admiration and | 
pity among the whigs, while the indifference ot 
Balmerino was hailed by his own party, as the| 
heroism of a martyr. 
The day appointed for the execution was 
Monday the 18th of August. On the Saturday | 
preceding, General Williamson thought proper| 
to give Kilmarnock an account of all the circum-| 
stances of solemnity and outward terror which 
would accompany it. He informed his lordship 
that, about ten in the morning, the sheriffs 
would come to demand the prisoners, who would | 
be delivered to them atthe gate of the tower; 
that from thence, if their lordships thought pro-| 
per, they should walk on foot to the house ap-| 
pointed on Tower-hill for their reception, where | 
the rooms would be hung with black, to make 
the more decent and solemn appearance, and 
that the scaffold would also be covered with| 
black cloth ; that his lordship might repose and} 
prepare himself, in the room fitted up for him,}| 
as long as he thought convenient, remembering} 
only that the warrant for execution was limited | 
to one o’clock ; that, because of a complaint made | 
by Lord Kenmure in 1716, that the block was| 
too low, it was raised to the height of two feet ;| 
that to fix it the more firmly, props would be| 
placed directly under it, that the certainty, or| 
decency of the execution might not be obstruct- 
ed by any concussion or sudden jerk of the body. | 
In all this Lord Kilmarnock expressed his satis-| 
faction. But, when informed that two mourn-| 
ing-hearses would be placed close by the scaf- 
fold, so that, when the heads were struck off, | 
the coffins might soon be taken out to receive| 
the bodies, he said it would be better to have} 
the coffins upon the scaffold, for by that means} 
the bodies would be sooner removed out of sight. | 


re questing 


Or G 
2i9 


hesides being expert, was 


avery good sort of man, he exclaimed, ** Gener- 


al, this is one of the worst circumstances that 
you have mentioned. I cannot thoroughly like, 
for a work of this kind od sort of men. 
One of that character must be tender-hearted 
and compassionate ; and a rougher and less sen- 
sible person would be much more fit for the,of- 
fice.”’ Hethen requeste d that four persons might 
be appointed to receive the head, when it was 


your g¢ 


severed from the body, in a red cloth, in order 
that it might not, as he had been informed was 
the case in some tormer executions, roll about 
the scaffold, and be thereby mangled and disfi- 


gured ; adding, that this was a small circum- 


stance in comparison, but he was not willing 
that his body should be exposed to anv unne- 
cessary indecency after the ist sentence of the 


law had been executed. Throuchout this try- 
ing conversation, his lordship is said to have 
maintained as much composure as the least com- 
passionate reader can do in perusing a mere re- 
General Williamson advised him, in 


port of it 


conclusion, to think frequently on 





stance of his death-scene, in order that they 


might make the less impression when 


to his senses 


At six o’clock in the morning of the day of 
execution, a troop of life-guards, a troop of horse 
grenadier guards, and ahout a thousand foot 


I 


guards, drew themselves upon Tower Hill, in 


the form of a battledore—the round part enclosing 

- ats ; } +} ee 

me scafoid, and the handle, tormed by two 

lines, extending to the lower gate, with a pro- 

per space between for the procession to pase. 
‘ . her 

About eight o’clock, the sheriffs of London, their 

under-sheriffs, and their officers ely 

Sergeants at mace, SIX yeomen, . 

tioner, met at the Mitre Tavern, 

jieee! where thay teeal 

Street, wnere thev Weak ast le 


ter went to the house 
ception of the prisoners, which was a 
yards distant, and in front of which the scaffold 
had been erected. 

was fix d, covered with black cloth, and several 
sacks of saw-dust were provided, to be strewn 
upon the scaffold. Soon after, the two coffins 
were brought upon the scaffold. These were 
covered with black cloth, ornamented with gilt 
nails, and upon that of Kilmarnock was a plate 
with this inseription, “* Gulielmus Comes deKil- 





At ten o’clock, the block 


> & 


marnock, decollatus 18 Augusti 1746, Etat. sue 
42,”’ with an earl’s coronet over it: while Bal- 
merino’s bere, ** Arthurus Dominus de Palmerino, 
decollatus 18 Augusti 1746, tat. suw 58,” sur- 
mounted by the coronet of a baron. 

These preparations over, the officers to whom 
the management of the execution was by law 
assigned, went in procession to the Tower, and 
knocked at the gate, when the warder within 
asked, **Who’s there?’ and was answered by 
an officer, ‘“* The sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex.”? According to ancient usage, the warder 
asked, ‘* What do they want?” and the officers 
answered, ** The bodies of William, Earl of Kil- 
marnock, and Arthur, Lord Palmerino.” The 
warder said, **I will go and inform the lieute- 
nant of the tower.’’? When Genera! Williamson 
consequently informed the Earl of Kilmarnock 
that the sheriffs were waiting for the prisoners, 

} 


his lordship, having completely prepared himself 


for the terrible announcement, was not in the 
least degree agitated, but said, calmly, ** General, 
[ am ready, and will follow you.” In going 
down stairs, he met Balmerino at the first land- 
ing-place, who embraced him affectionately, and 
said, ‘* My lord, I am heartily sorry to have your 
company in this expedition.” The two unfor- 
tunate noblemen were then conducted to the 
Tower gate, and delivered over to the sheriffs, 
who gave receipts to the deputy-lieutenants for 
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their persons. As they were leaving the Tower| 
the deputy-lieutenant, according to custom, | 
cried, **God bless King George!’ to which Kil-| 
marnock made a bow, while the inflexible Bal-| 
merino exclaimed, ** God bless King James!” 
The procession moved in a slow and solemn 
manner towards the house prepared for the re-| 
ception of the lords; Kilmarnock, attended by| 
Mr. Sheriff Blackford, with Messrs. Foster and 
Home, two presbyterian clergymen, and Balme- 
rino, supported by Mr. Sheriff Cockayne, ac- 
companied by the chaplain of the Tower and 
another minister of the episcopalian persuasion. 
As they were moving along, some person was} 
heard to exclaim from the surrounding crowd, 
‘* Which is Balmerino?” when that nobleman 
instantly turned half round, and politely said, 
‘‘T am Balmerino.” Two hearses and a mourn- 
ing coach followed the procession, adding an in- 
expressible solemnity and gloom to a scene al- 
ready as melancholy as can be conceived. 

On arriving within the area around the scaf- 
fold, the two lords were conducted into separate 
apartments in the house fitted up for their re- 
ception, where their friends were admitted to 
see them. The walls of this house were hung 
with black, as well as the passage leading from 
jt to the scaffold, and the scaffold itself, at the 
expense of the sheriffs. When the pageant had 
come to the seaffold, the troops which lined the 
road from the Tower closed in behind the rest, 
and the scaffold was thus surrounded by soldiers 
six deep. 

About eleven o’clock, Lord Kilmarnock re- 
ceived a message from Lord Balmerino, request- 
ing an interview; which being consented to, 
Balmerino was introduced into Kilmarnock’s 
apartment. The conversation which took place, 
is reported by Mr, Foster to have been precisely 
as follows:—Batmerino. ‘‘ My lord, 1 beg leave 
to ask your lordship one question.”—KiLMarR- 
nock. ** To any question, my lord, that you shall 
think it proper to ask, I believe I shall see no 
reason to decline giving an answer.’’—B.“* Why, 
then, my lord, did you ever see or know of any 
order, signed by the prince, to give no quarter 
at Culloden?’’—K. ‘* No, my lord.”—B. “ Nor [, 
neither; and therefore, it seems to be an inven- 
tion to justify their own murders.’”—K. ‘* No, 
my lord, I do not think that inference can be 
drawn from it; because, while I was at Inver- 
ness, I was informed by several officers that 
theré was such an order, signed ‘George Mur- 
ray;’ and that it was in the duke’s custody.”— 
B. “Lord George Murray! Why, then, they 
should not charge it upon the prince.” His 
lordship then took his leave, embracing his fel- 
low-prisoner with great tenderness, and saying 
to him, ‘* My dear Lord Kilmarnock, I am only 
sorry that I cannot pay all this reckoning alone. 
Once more, farewell for ever!”’ 

Lord Kilmarnock spent nearly an hour after 
this conversation, in devotion with Mr. Foster 
and the gentleman attending him, and in mak- 
ing declarations that he sincerely repented of 
his crime, and had resumed at this last hour his 
former attachment to the reigning family. His 
rank giving him a dreadful precedence in what 
was to ensue, he was led first to the scaffold. 
Before leaving the room, he took a tender fare- 
well of all the friends who attended him. When 
he stepped upon the scaffold, notwithstanding 
all his previous attempts to familiarise his mind 
with the idea of the scene, he could not help be- 
ing somewhat appalled at the sight of so many 
dreadful objects; and he muttered in the ear of 
one of the attendant clergymen, ‘‘ Home, this 
is terrible!” He was habited in doleful black, 
and bore a countenance which, though quite 
composed, wore the deepest hue of melancholy. 
The sight of his care-worn but still handsome 
figure, and of his pale resigned countenance,| 





| brace his nerves for the work of death. 
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produced ag 
many of whom burst intotears. The execution- 
er himself was so much affected, that he was 
obliged to drink several glasses of spirits, to 


From a rare contemporary print of the execu- 
tion of Lord Kilmarnock, it appears that the scaf- 
fold was very small, and that there was not 
above six or seven persons altogether upon it at 
the time his lordship submitted to the block.— 
The block is a piece of wood considerably high- 
er than may be generally supposed; the culprit 
only requiring to kneel and bend a little forward 
in order to bring his neck over it. The cloth 
which originally covered the surrounding rails, 
is turned up in such a manner as to give the 
spectators below an uninterrupted view of the 
dreadful circumstances of the scene. The cul- 
prit appears kneeling at the block, without his 
coat and waistcoat, and the frillof his shirt hang- 
ing down. The figures upon the scaffold, all 
except one of awfully important character, are 
dressed in those full dark suits of the fashion of 
King George the Second’s reign, which our 
grandfathers used to call by the dignified appel- 
lation, **a stand of mournimgs;” and most of 
them have white handkerchiefs at their eyes, 
and express, by their attitudes, the most violent 
grief. 

It was a little after mid-day when the unhap- 
py Kilmarnock approached the scene of his last 
sufferings. After mounting the scaffold, and 
taking leave of Mr. Foster, who chose to retire, 
he stripped off his upper clothes, turned down 
his shirt, and arranged his long dressed hair, 
{previously in a bag.) under a large napkin of 
damask cloth, which he had brought for the pur- 
pose of forming it into a cap. He also informed 
the executioner, to whom he gave a purse con- 
taining five guineas, that he would give the signal 
for the descent of the axe, about two minutes af- 
ter be should lay his neck upon the block, by 
dropping a handkerchief. Then he went for- 
ward and knelt upon a black cushion, which 
was placed for the purpose before the block.— 
Whether to support himself, or as a more con- 
venient posture for devotion, he happened to 
lay his hands upon the surface of the block, along 
with his neck; and the executioner was oblig- 
ed to desire him to let them fall down, lest they 
should be mangled or break the blow. - Being 
informed that the neck of his waistcoat was in 
the way, he rose once more upon his feet and 
with the help of one of his friends, (Mr. Walk- 
ingshaw of Scotstoun,) had that garment taken 
off. This done, and the neck being made com- 
pletely bare to the shoulder, he again knelt 
down as before. Mr. Home’s servant, who 
held a corner of the cloth to receive his head, 
heard him at this moment remind the execution- 
er that he would give the signal in about two 
minutes, That interval he spent in fervent de- 
votion, as appeared by the motion of his hands, 
and now and then of his head. Having then 
fixed his neck down close upon the block, he 
gave thesignal; his body remained without the 
least motion till the descent of the axe; which 
went so far through the neck at the first blow, 
that only a little piece of skin remained to be 
severed by the second. 

The head, which immediately dropped into 
the cloth, was not exposed in the usual manner 
by the executioner, in consequence of the pri- 
soner’s express request, but deposited with his 
body in the coffin, which was then delivered to 
his friends, and deposited in the hearse. The 
scaffold was then cleaned, and strewed with 
fresh saw dust, so that no appearance of a for- 
mer execution might remain to offend the feel- 
ings of Lord Balmerino; and the executioner, 
who was dressed in white, changed such of his 
clothes as were bloody. 





reat impression upon the spectators, 


The under-sheriff then went to the apartment 
of Balmerino, who, upon his entrance, said that 
he supposed Lord Kilmarnock was now no more, 
and asked how the executioner had performed 
his duty. Being informed upon this point, he 
remarked that it was welldone. He had pre- 
viously maintained before his friends a show of 
resolution and indifference which perfectly as- 
tonished them; twice taking wine, with a little 
bread, and desiring them to drink him ‘a de- 
gree toheaven.”? He now said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, | 
will detain you no longer, for I desire not to 
protract my life;’’? saluted them with an air of 
cheerfulness which drew tears from every eye 
but his own; and hastened to the scaffold. 

The appearence of Balmerino upon this fatal 
stage produced a very different sensation among 
the spectators from that occasioned by Kilmar- 
nock. His firm step, his bold bluff figure, but 
above all his dress, the same regimental suit of 
blue turned up with red, which he had worn 
throughout the late campaign, excited breathless 
admiration, rather than any emotion of pity, 
and made the crowd regard him asa being of 
superior nature. So far from expressing any 
concern about his approaching death, he even 
reproved the tenderness of such of his friends 
as were about him. Walking round the scaffold, 
he bowed to the people, and inspected the in- 
scription upon his coffin, which he declared to 
be correct. He also asked which was his hearse, 
and ordered the man to drive near. Then look- 
ing with an air of satisfaction at the block, 
which he designated as his ‘ pillow of rest,” he 
took out a paper, and, putting on his spectacles, 
read it to the few about him. It contained a 
declaration of his unshaken adherence to the 
house of Stuart, and.of his regret for ever hay- 
ing served in the armies of their enemies, Queen 
Anne, and George the First, which he consider- 
ed the only faults of his life deserving his pre- 
sent fate. 

Finally, he called for the executioner; who 
immediately appeared, and was about to ask his 
forgiveness, when Balmerino stopped him, by 
saying, ** Friend, you need not ask forgiveness; 
the execution of your duty is commendable.” 
Presenting the fellow with three guineas, he 
added, ‘* Friend I never had much money ; this 
is alll now have; I wish it was more for your 
sake; and am sorry I can add nothing to it, but 
my coat and waistcoat.”’ He took off these gar- 
ments, and laid them upon his coffin for the 
executioner. 

In his immediate preparations for death, this 
singular man displayed the same wonderful de- 
gree of coolness and intrepidity. Having put on 
a flannel vest which had been made on purpose, 
together with a cap of tartan to denote, he said, 
that he died a Scotsman, he went to the block 
and, kneeling down, went through a sort of re- 
hearsal of the execution, for the instruction 0! 
the executioner; showing him how he should 
give the signal for the blow by dropping his arms. 
He then returned to his friends, took a tender 
farewell of them, and, looking round upon the 
crowd, said, **I am afraid there are some who 
may think my behavior bold; but, (addressing ® 
gentleman near him,) remember, sir, what I tell 
you; it arises from a confidence in God, and 4 
clear conscience.” — 

At this moment, he observed the executioner 
standing with the axe, and, going up to him, 
took the fatal weapon into his own hand and felt 
the edge. On returning it, he showed the mab 
where to strike his neck, and animated him to 
do it with vigor and resolution ; adding ‘for 1D 
that, friend, will consist your mercy.” With 
countenance of the utmost cheerfulness, he then 
knelt down at the block, and, uttering the fol- 
lowing words:—*O Lord, reward my friends, 
forgive my enemies, bless the prince and the 
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duke, and r receive my soul,’’—dropped his arms 
for the blow. The executioner, recollecting the | 
deliberation of Lord Kilmarnock, was thrown | 
out by the suddenness wit th which the signal was 
given in the present case, and gave his blow w ith- | 
out taking accurate aim at the place. He 
hit the unfortunate nobleman between the shoul- 
ders; depriving him ina great measure, it was 
suppos sed, of sensation, but by no means pro- 
ducing death. It has been said by 
witnessed this dreadful scene, that the 
nate man turned his head half round, and gnash- 
ed his teeth either with rage or pain, while his 
eyeballs glared dreadfully, in the face of the exe- 
cutioner. If this was the case, it fortunately 
did not prevent the man from recovering his 
presence of mind; for he immediately brought 
down another blow, which went 
thirds of the neck. Death immediately 
this stroke, and the body fell away 
block. It was presently replaced by 
the by-standers; and a third blow con 
work. 

The fate of these unfortunate noblemen exci- 
ted more public interest than perhaps any 
thing connected with the insurr 
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prop r 
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tollow ed 
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other 


The 


cuon. 


Jacobites, together with all such as were of a} 
bold temperament, applauded the behavior of 


Balmerino; while the Whigs, and all persons ot 
a pious disposition, admired the placid and de- 
vout resignation of Kilmarnock. Every 
of the state seemed to have chosen his 
nobleman, half he was prepared to 


in whose behal 
talk, dispute, and ficht. 


member 


even to 


ble publications appeared, regarding them, in- 
forming the public of their history, and discuss- 


ing their respective and very opposite charac; 
ters. Among these it is remark: ible, that no one 
did justice, either to the profound humility and 
sorrow-struck contrition of Kilmarnock, or to the 
dauntless magnanimity and serenity of Balmeri- 
no. One set cants about Kilmarnock’s long 
prayers and death-wrung petitions to King 
George: the other talks with indignation of Bal- 
merino’s continued rebellion and his soldier-like 
levity. It isstill more remarkable, perhaps, that 
no publication of the time advocated the proprie- 
ty of showing mercy to these or to any other of 
the rebels. All the fugitive writersseem to have 
been impressed, on this otcasion, with a terrible 
idea of the power of government, and have 
thought that the only way in which they could 
make sure of their own lives was to permit the 
law to be gorged with other victims. Almost 
the only remonstrance which appears to have} 
been made, was the simple insertion in one or 
two of the Jacobite journals, of the well known 
passage in Measure for Measure: 

« No ceremony that to the great belongs, 

Not the king’s crown nor the deputed sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 

Becomes them with one half so good a grace, 

As mercy does. Alas! alas! 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once : 

And he that might th’ advantage once have took, 

Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If he, which is the top of judgment, should 

But judge you as you are?) Oh, think on that, 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like men new made,— 

To-morrow ? Oh! that’s sudden ; spare him, spare him! 

He’s not prepared for death.” 

James Nicholson, Walter Ogilvie, and Donald 
MacDonald, forming a selection from the Scot- 
tish officers taken at Carlisle, were the next vic- 
tims of the offended state. They were con- 
demned at St. Margaret’s Hill, on the 2d of Au- 
gust, (along with Alexander MacGrowther, who 
was afterwards reprieved,) and executed at 
Kennington Common on the 22d. Nicholson 
had kept a coffee-house at Leith, and was a man 
in middle life; but MacDonald and Ogilvie were 
both young men of good families, the first a ca- 
det of the family of Keppoch, and the other a 
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some who 
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‘county of ‘Banff. They were con- 
ducted to the place of execution in a sledge, 
guarded by a party of horse grenadiers and a 
foot-guards. MacDonald and 
Nicholson appeared at the last scene in 
their Highland dress, They spent an hour in| 
devotion upon the then exe- 
cuted in ner with Fran-| 





solemn 


seaffold, and were 


precise ly the 


Salne 


man 


cis Townley and his companions, except that 
they were permitted to hang fifteen minutes be- 
tore being dismembered; the horrid circum- 


stances of the former execution having been| 


found too much, even for the feelings of the un- 
jsensitive crowd which usually assemblies on} 


' 
such occasions. 
course 


During the of the two ensuing 1 
many triais 
without 


at St. Mar 


isoners receiving sentence 


1o yk 


any of the pr 





} 
peace 


of death. But, on the 15th of November, judg- 
ment was at length pronounced upon no fewer 
than twenty-two persons, who had been con-| 


and out of these 
execution on the 28th of 
unfortunate pe r- 

were John Hamilton, Alexander Leith, Sir 
John Wedderburn, Andrew Wood, and James 
Bradshaw. Hamilton had been governor of Car- 
lisle, and signed its capitulation; Leith 
aged and infirm man, who had disting 

activity as a captain in 

Perth’ John W edder 
icted as receiver of the excise and cess 
raised by the insurgents; Andrew Wood was a 
youth of little more two-and-twenty, who 
and zeal 


victed singly at different times ; 
were ordé re d tor 


sons 


himseit by his 


sregiment; oir 


} 
auties 


than 


had displayed grea in the 


giment of John Roy Stewart 


courage 


Manches- 


business, and spent 


and wealthy merchant of 


ed his 


table 
who had 


a respec 
i 


ter, abandor 


his fortune in the cause for which he was now to| 


lay down his lite. 
The execution of nen, which 
took place on the 28th of November, was attend- 


these gentl 


ed with some affecting circumstances. Betore 
nine o’clock in the morning, the servants of the 

keeper unlocked the rooms in which Sir John 

Wedderburn, Mr. Hamilton, and James Brad-| 
shaw were confined, and, uttering the awtul 
announcement that they 


were to die, desired 
them to prepare themselves for the sheriff, 


would immediately come to demand their per- 


isons. Although this was the first certain intel- 
lligence they had of their fate, they received it 
with calmness, and said they would soon be 


jready to obey the sheriff's request. They then 
|took a melancholy farewell of a fellow -officer of | 
ithe name of Farquharson, who had been respi- 
ted, and was confined on the same side of the 
|prison. The keeper’s servants proceeded to 
rouse the restof the doomed men, besides one of 
|the name of Lindsay, who was as yet expected 
ito share their fate. When they were told to 
prepare for the sheriff, Wood enquired if Gov- 
ernor Hamilton had been finally consigned to 
execution; and being answered in the affirma- 


itive, remarked, ‘that he was sorry for that poor | 


old gentleman.’ They were led into the fore 
part of the prison, and prov ided with a slight re- 
freshment. 
ment in granting reprieves at the last hour, 
Bradshaw still hoped to be pardoned, and en- 
deavored, on this occasion, to display a confi- 
dent cheerfulness of manner. Wood entertain-| 
ing no such expectations, called for wine, and 
drank the health of his political idols, boldly as- 
signing to each his treasonable title. Lindsay’s 
reprieve arrived at the moment when he was 
submitting to have his hands tied, 
ced such an effect upon his feelings as almost to} 
deprive him of the life which it was designed to 
save. The sanguine Bradshaw, whose_ halter} 
enquired 
‘¢ The sheriff 


was just then thrown over his head, 
‘‘if there was any news for him.” — 
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is come awful an- 
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swer knelled upon the poor 


They were drawn to the 
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man’s ear. 
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|in two sledges, Bradshaw shedding tears of dis- 
appointment and wretch ess They arrived 
at the root of the fat tree a little after noon, 
and the execution immediately took place, in 
the midst of a vas owd o specta rs. Brad- 
shaw, and also Sir John Wedderburn, were ob- 
served to look earns Sty at th gaiows as they 
drew near to it. The whole prayed for King 
i y 
James, and declared they did not fear death. 
Bradshaw was tied up first, and the rest as they 
were taken out of the sledges. The w on was 
drawn away from beneath them, while they 
were yet emploring the Almighty to re ceive 
their souls. On , cu wh, t OW els 
were taken out and thrown into af which 
ized near t rallows. ‘J r bo Ss were af 
erwards surren i to r f S. 

In the m tini ~ work had been 
proceeding with still greater energy at Carlisle 
and York, where it was thought necessary to 
ltry the most of the insurgents who had been ta- 
ken at Culloden, by the forms of an English 
court of Oyer and Terminer,instead of placing 
them at the mercy oi t r country n, Ww 
were now too generally suspected of disaff 
to be intrusted with a commission so portant. 
Carls $ th pring nal S< n or th r miscee is 

n England, was selected for the trial of most of 
the prisoners, as a_ plac ) likely than any 
Oo r to proa 1¢ a ury oOo t Ss ump I quired 

vy go\ nment. The res lit prove that, howev 
er much the Scottish people might labor under 
the imputation of inhumanity, their Cumbrian 
neighbours were not in the least degree tinged 
with that disloyal vice. 

About the beginning of August, a herd—for 
such it might be termed—of these ill-starred per- 
sons was impelled ke one of their own droves 
ot black cattle, from the Highlands toward Ca 


risoned, they 


no less than three 


To try so 


were 
hundred 
individuals, 
them 





many 


> of finding almost all of 


guilty, would looked something like pre- 
meditated massacre; and might have had an 
effect upon the nation very different from what 
|}was intended. It was therefore determined 
that, while all the officers, and others who had 
jdistinguished themselves by zeal in the insur- 
jrection, should be tried, the great mass should 


i} , ++ } 
|be permitted to cast lots, twenty to be 


tried, and the rest to be transported. Several 
individuals refused this extra-judicial proffer of 
grace, and chose rather to take their chance 
upon a fair trial. The evidences were chiefly 


drawn from the ranks of the king’s army. Bills 
lof indictment were found against a hundred 
fand nineteen individuals; and the 9th of Sep- 
tember was appointed the day of trial. 

The time which intervened between the in- 
dictment and trial of the Carlisle prisoners, was 
occupied by the judges at York, where the grand 
jury found bills of indictment against seventy- 
| five insurgents there confined, whom the judges 
appointed to be tried on the 2d of October. No- 
itice has already been taken of the countenance 
| which was given to the 
|government by a party in the nation, and the 
publications by private individuals, to which 
severity to the vanquished Jacobites was not 
only ineuleated, but insisted on. The reader 
| will learn, with equal surprise ar and horror, that 


even the pulpit was occasionally made vehi- 
icle for such inhuman senti seaidehle A dreadful 
instance occurred here, on the 21st of August, 


when the chaplain of the high sheriff of York 
profaned the Christian faith and that glorious 
| ministry by preaching, before the judges, a ser- 
|mon, the spirit of which is sufficiently indicated 
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by its te xt—[. Numbers xxv. 5.] § 
said unto the judges of Israel, Slay ye 
his man that were Ll unto Bi 1al-p eor 
The judges again sat down at C 
9th of Sept mber; on which, and 
lowing days, most of the hundred 
prisoners were arraigned. On 
grand jury sat again, and found 
fifteen more. Out of the hundred 
three persons in all, thus brought to the 
Carlisle, gee d delay, 
allegation that he was a peer, eleven 
when arraigned, ‘thirteen pled aie when 
brought to trial, ¢hir/ found guilty, 
eleven found guilty umended to merey, 


Moses | 


‘And 


every 
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one 
porns 
arlisle on the 
the 
and nineteen 
the 12th, t 
bills against 


two fol- 


bar 
account of an 
pled guilty 


one on 


y-SEeven vere 


feco) 


but 


thirty-six acquitted, and jive remanded to prison | 


to wait for further evidence. 

The trials at \ commences] the 2d of 
October, and ended on the 7th, when, out of the 
seventy-five persons indicted, two pled guilty 
when arraigned, and fifly-two when brought 
trial; twelve were found guilty, four found guilty 
but recommended to mercy, 
Seventy in all received sentence of death. 
process of all these trials to have 
extremely simples Most 
deavored to take advantage 
very in which clans 


ork on 


Th 


ars 


appr 
of the 
of the 


were 


prisoners 


the held by 


chiefs, by pleading that they had been force: d| 


their will; 
asily repelle 
orde r 
hirty, 


into the insurgent vainst 
their defence was in 

Before the middle 
sent to Carlisle for th 
of the ninety-one 
der sentence; ten 
tober, ten at Brampton on the 
Penrith on the But of the fi 
was efterwards reprieved. The names of thi 
remaining nine were ‘Thomas Coppock, Edward 
Roper, Francis Buchanan Arnprior, Donald 
MacDonald of Kinlochmoidart, Donald 
ald of Tyerndrich, i on, 
Naughton, James Vrand, 
They were executed, according 
all those circumstances of bar 
already attended the fort 
the ten who were appointed to die at 
only six eventually suffered; James Innes, Pat- 
rick Lindsay, Ronald MacDonald, Thomas Park, 
Peter Taylor, and Mickael Delard; having 
died in prison, and the remaining three 
been reprieved. Mercy was also extended 
three of the ten who were for 
tion at Penrith. The names who suf- 
fered at the latter place, were Robert Lyon, Da- 
vid Home, Andrew Swan, James Harvie, John 
Robottom, Philip Hunt, and Valentine Holt. 

In addition to the twenty-two pe 
executed in the west of England, other twenty-| 
two suffered at the city of York; namely, on the | 
Ist of October, Captain George Hamilton, Daniel 
Frazer, Edward Clavering, Charles Gordon, Ben- 
jamin Mason, James Main, William Colony, 
William Dempsy, Angus MacDonald, and James 
Sparks; on the 8th of the month, David 
Roe, William Hunter, John Endsworth, John 
MacLean, John MacGregor, Simon Mackenzie, 
Alexander Parker, Thomas Macginnes, Archi- 
bald Kennedy, James Thomson, and Michael 
Brady; and, on the 15th, James Reid. Eleven 
more were executed at Carlisle on the 
November; namely, Sir Archibald 
Dunnipace, Charles Gordon of Dalpersy, Patrick 
Murray, goldsmith in Stirling, Patrick Kei ‘ir, Al- 
exander Stevenson, Robert Reid, John Wallace, 
James Mitchell, Molineux Eaton, Thomas Hays, 
and Barnaby Matthews 

All these unhappy individuals are said to have | 
behaved, 
a degree of decent firmness which perfectly as- 
tonished the beholders. Every o: 
tinued, till his last moment, to justify the 
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|W hie q had brought him to the seaffold ; 
“1 that, if set at liberty, 

anner had done. They 
last the exiled 
Charles, 


even de clare 
ed in the same n 
all d in their moments 
family, particularly for Prince 
whom they concurred in representing as 
tern of all manly excellence, and a 
{calculated to render the nation happy, should it 
ever have the good fortune to see him restored. 
The lives of nearly eighty persons 
| been stroyed, in atonement of the 
which the state had been thrown, by 
rection; and the appetite of the common people 
for bloody cles, had been satiated 
loathing. There yet remained, however, 
few individuals, who, having. excited 
pleasure of government in a peculiar degree, 
were marked as unfit for pardon. The firs 
|these was Charles Ratcliffe, younger brother to 
the Earl of Derwentwater who had been 
ted in 1716, and who had himself only 
the fate by making his escape from New- 
gate. This gentleman taking upon himself the 
a Karl of Derwentwater, was made prison- 
yr, in November, 1745, on board a French ves- 
a on its way to Scotland with supplies for 
Prince Charles. After lying a year 
nt, he was brought up to the bar of thi 
bench, (November 21, 1746,) when the sentence 
which had been passed upon him thirty ye 
betore, Was again read He endeavored 
to perplex the court regarding his 
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he to have 


imulation and chi- 


ntous asion, 
for d 
rried him through life with 
Rut the evidence produced 
jagainst him was of that kind which no artifice 
could invalidate. He was confronted with a 
| prodigious number of letters, which he had writ- 
| ten to the exiled family, and in particular to the 
Young Chevalier, promising them his assistance 
j and negotiating the propos sed elevation of his 
family toa dukedom. These had been 
‘ed from Murray of Broughton, who preferring 
lto live the life of a dog, to dving the death ofa 
 ethin 
~ discoveries in his power fer his own pardon. 
§ 
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occ: 


seems 


all the talents 


which had ca 


so much distinet 


ins 


Ion. 


Lovat could make no effective stand against 
one h documents, and although he uttered an ex- 
culpatory and palliative speech, of some elo- 
que ne e he was condemned to die. 

which intervened 
his execution, 
interruption, that 
conversation 


During the space of a week 
his sentence and 

maintained, without the least 
flow of animal spirits and lively 


| between 


aid some | re marke d, ** ‘The mair mischief, 
they would | He was so weak as to require the assistance of 
; two per 
maintained 


a pat- | 
person | 


| 
| 
| 


had now | 
the insur- |; 
almost | 


dis- | 





the better sport.’ 


ons in mounting the scaffold. Here he 
the same show of indifference to 
death. He felt the edge of the axe, and eX press- 
ed himself satisfied with its sharpness. He call- 
ed the executioner, gave him ten guineas, and 
told him to do his duty with’firmness and aceur: a- 
adding that he would be very angry with 
him, if he should hack and mangle his shoulders, 
He professed to die in the Roman catholic faith, 
1 spent time in devotion. One of his 
ions was the ** Dulce et decorum” of 
With the same cool resignation, he 
to the executioner, who fortunately 
performed the work by one blow. : 
It to be stated that an act of indem- 
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some 
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remains 


|nity was passed in June 1747, granting the king’s 


king’s | 
ars | 


identity; but} 


suit of | 


~ 
thanks 


pardon to all who had committed acts of treason 
previous to the year 1745, except about eighty 


persons, whose names were specified. 


CHAPTER 
PRINCE CHARLES 


poor rematne 


XITT. 

IN FRANCE, 
of friends, rest on this rock, 
Junics C 


Brar. Come, 


FEAR. 
Prince Charles terminated his voyage at the 
mall port of Roscort, near Morlaix, after having 
iiled in a fog through the midst of the British 
then cruising on the of Eretagne. 
lmmediately on stepping ashore, he said to 
have sunk down upon his knees, and returned 
for having preserve d his lite 
through so many dangers. He and his company 
were in the miserable attire which 
they had worn in Scotland ; but they were speed- 
ily refitted by thi 


neet, coast 
is 


to Lieaven 


still dressed 


gentlemen of the neighbor- 


tr } 
metelelem 


tent Be nee 
brother, 


;noblemen, : 


ito Vi rsailles. 


| breast 


| dearest prince 


Intelligence no reached the French 
hat he was landed, than the castle of St. 
Anthoine was fitted up for his reception, and his 
attended by a great number of young 

et out from Paris to meet and 
On arriving at that capital, he 
any retreshment, but drove on 
The king was at that time enga- 
sana on affairs of importance; but 

he heard that the prince was come, he 
ly e and came out to give him wel- 
he fame of: Charles’ proceedings in 
Scotland had made a strong impression upon the 
of this monarch, upon nation In 
general, ever so strongly d to admire 
;andin now meet- 


deeds of extravagant — 

ing the gallant youth who had braved and suf- 
his 
blit} 


fered so much, he could not help embracing 
with the vane ‘rest nature. ‘* My 
* he exclaimed, ‘* I thank Heaven 


sooner 
ecourtt 
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con- 


him. 
stop for 


cratulate 
did not 


ged in 
when 
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come. T 
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isposed 


emotions of 


| ior the great pl sasure of se¢ ing you re turned in 


| 
yrocur- 
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had engaged with government to make all | 
lsuch 


he | 


‘faction with which they ohce more s 


| for which he had bi en so remarkable throughout} i 


his life. He talked to the about 
his approaching death, as he would have talked 
lof a journey which he designed to take; and he 
made the circumstances which were to attend 
it the subject of innumerable witticisms and 
playful remarks. When informed, in the fore- 
jnoon, before he left the prison, that a scaffold 


| ° . . 
had fallen near the place of execution, by which 


people 


him of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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safety, after so many fatigues and dangers; you 
have proved yourse If possessed of all the qui alities 
of the heroes and philosophers of antiquity, and 
[ hope you will one day receive the reward of 
extraordinary merit.” After spending a 
quarter of an hour in conversation with the king, 
Charles passed tothe apartment of the queen, 
who received him with the same demonstrations 
of respect and affection. As he was withdraw- 
ing from the palace, the whole court crowded 
around him, to —— ss the admiration which 
they entertained for his exploits, and the satis- 
saw him safe 
in Franee. Searce could they have testified 
greater joy, was the observation of an eye wit- 
ness, or expressed themselves in terms more 
W arnt, had the dauphin himself been engaged in 
the same dangerous expedition, and returned 
from it in safety. 

Subsequent events gave rise to a supposition 
that Louis XV. was but little sincere in his ex- 
pressions of welcome. It would appear, howev- 
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personal regard for Charles, and that to previous lor for entertaining Charles at his court, lay in his 
friendship was now added a feeling of a still! wish to annoy, by this means, a powerful enemy, 
warmer nature, a generous admiration of the and ina certainty t by re 1ing him at so 
constancy and fortitude which he had d ryed | period, he : Lu Wi 1 such cor 
in his late campaign. If his most Christi in Mmiaj- not otherw well « 1. It has 1 al- 
esty afterwards consented to sacrifice Charles to |ready seen that, after he had fairly CC d in 
a necessity in state policy, it must be held to have ;embroih britain in a ¢ l war, left Ch 
been only one of those unfortunate circumstan-/|in a great ! ure to work out own fate; 
ces in which monarchs are obliged to violate their |contented with having a | object of 
own feelings for the sake oftheircountry. There |the moment, and lif t tot { rf t 
was still less reason for supposing the kindness |tool as t ircher is tot W \ 
of the queen to be equivocal. Her majesty was |drives throu mail of ‘ Now 
pre possessed in favor of Charles, on account o it Charles w turned, oh he f - 
his resemblance to his mother, whohad been het ynally an affection for galla young 4 
early and most intimate friend. She isthus said | li had no serup 1 g tot OY ( 
to have regarded him rather with the fondness of more in S | policy. He « xl - 
a mother, than the favorofaqueen. This affec-|ied several r ! of the ex ( 
tion for him was heightened by her interest in jt head of w i | aced Loc | Ogil- 
his fate. She beheld him with all that indefina-/ vi ot s who had d nzu i thems es 
ble mixture of love and respect with which it |in late irrection. | ved t =- 
seems so strikingly the characteristic of the female |ter who was « \ ned i ry 
heart to treat those who acquire a name tor ** the ie sup] $ pro ito ¢ 1 In Scot- 
dangers they have passed.”’ She is said to ha ind, a put an r in his place, who it- 
often detained him in her chamber, tor hou tar ! ) S f y Ww l - 
together, relating to her and her attendant lad ble. He p the new regim s at D re, 
the strange and varied adventures he had m ologne, and Cala ind « d re por of 
in Scotland, and with so lively a feeling of pity | mew invasion to be l ) red. 
were these recitals usually atten . t he - Cha , howe v rin { to 1 
dom failed to leave the fair mila drown-/ better t es to dictates of polic 1a ) 
ed in tears. nuci goo se not to co 1 th u 
The attentions which he received at court, and | mo ind object o se prepal yns, and to 
even the applause which appearane ‘ ry}much pi not to nt t : { id t 
where excited amongst the public, agreea Freneh in } : thet 
both must have been toa youthful mind, w rO\ i wa insufhic t. { 
entirely neutralised by the intelligence whi wou rha lhisown ] ) ( Se ¢ 
was every day arriving, of the cruelt xer d s frit in so romantic art we . 
by the British government, upon his unfortunat ) < care to dec 1 publie, tha 
adherents. In the language which a po -| me r ag s fo m ¥ 
wards put into his mouth, nought could miries, unless ¢ { by . or 1 
pleasant and nought could seem tair,” so long |su 00 wea yn, and sa 
as his mind was occupt { with the gloomy thusion oO od, too ich of W ! 
sensations which naturally arose from that caus i s Louis, how re v- 
He was nevertheless obliged, soon atier his|ed in some l object of s 
arrival, to pay a public and cet ynious visit | Im consequence of the prep ms which ss 
to the French king, in the character w to be making on the French coast for an in - 
which his father had inve ted him, that ot on, the british troops were pre vented tron be 
Regent of Scotland, England, and lreland, the rking for Flanders so « arly in the year as they 
interview which he had already had being only} were required. ; : 
private and incognito. On this occasion he mo- lt may t mentioned, that Charles ne I 
ved in procession from his castle of St. Anthoine,! was he press any Satisfaction on accou! 
with the Scottish gentlemen who had come over|of the numerous victories which France gained 
with him; Lords Ogilvie and Elec! ogether with/ over britain and her allies, during this untortu- 
the venerable Glenbucket, and Kelly his secreta-} nate war. He either affected, or did feelasa 


rv. in one coach; he himself in the next, al 


with Lord Lewis Gordon and the « 


the third contained four gentlemen ot his bed 
chamber; and Young Lochiel and some other 
gentlemen followed on horseback. Lhe whole 


made a very respe ctable appearance, esp¢ cially 
Charles himself, who wore a dress as remarkable 
for its costliness and splendor as his late attire 
was shabby and wretched. His coat was of rose 
colored velvet, embroidered with silver tissue. 
His waistcoat was of rich gold brocade, with a 
spangled fringe set on in scallops. The cockade 
in his hat and the buckles in his shoes were dia- 
monds. The George at his bosom, and the order 
of St. Andrew, which he wore at one of the but- 
ton holes of his waistcoat, were illustrated with 
large brilliants. ‘*1In fine,’’ says the good Jacob- 
ite who records his appearance, ‘he glittered all 
over like the star which appeared at his nativity.” 
He supped with the royal family; and all ‘his 
friends and attendants were entertained at vari- 
ous tables, which had been appointed for them, 
according to their rank. 

Whatever was the extent of friendship which 


the French king entertained for Charles, it was| 


destined soon to give way before the more pow- 
erful influence of politics. The only motive 
which he had ever had for urging the claims of 
the house of Stuart against the reigning family 





that coun- 


considering the honor ol 


ry incident which 


’ 
try as his 


tended to degrade her in the eyes of Europe. 
He even expressed himself in this manner to the 
royal family and the ministers; and never per- 


mitted any Frenchman to follow the bent 
reciating the 
glish, withont retorting some reflection upon the 
French which at once silenced 

Though thus uncajoled by the 
not think it necessary to reject altoget 
slender assistance they offered him, but, on their 


no more at pl 


nature in his presence by de] 


him. 
French, he did 
\ 


together the 





representing that they could give 
sent, would wait their 
the meanwhile proposed to apply to some other 
friendly courts for additions to his armament. He 
propose 1 Spain, and the French ministers had no 
hesitation in sanctioning the measure, because 
they knew that that country was then even more 
unable than themselves to increase his force. tie 
his himself; but thought it advisa- 


in 


time, and 


de clare d he 


was aware Oi t 
ble to sound his most catholic majesty regardin 
his affection to the interests of the House ot Stu- 
art. 

Accordingly he visited Madrid, where he was 
most kindly received by the king, queen, and 
queen-dowager. That he procured no levies, 
was abundantly plain from the event; but the 
king is said nevertheless to have treated him 
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ter, for restoring his tf \ muigh the interven- 
tion ot by , on co tion t i ind Was to 
D yl I i Ss an i y ot t Kingdom; and 
» Who had 1 raised to his prese1 
1 situation er ly by t influence 
of Stuart, had an imterview with 
Charles, to disclese the. project. Scarcely had h vial 
concluded the proposal, when the fiery Chev if 
started trom his seat in the greatest rage, and re- t 4] 
peatedly exclaiming, ** Non, Monsieur le Cardinal! 1 
flout ou men! pound de partage | No, no, Lord ' 
Cardinal, all or nothing! no partitions!) strode 4 
through the room witht air of one who has Bo. 
been imsulted on the keenest point. The cardi- © 
nal, alarmed at his demeanor, entreated him not 
to mention the project to the king or ministry, = 
as it was entirely an idea of his own, which he * 
had concei ‘ ot s great affection for the 4 
exiled tamily. rles assured him he should i 
not so much as think of it. 7 
ut t period at length arrived when this 3 
spirit was to be effectually controlled, and th £1 
unhappy Stuart was to fail the victim of tha * 
heartless policy whose tool he had already so con- a 
picuously been. ‘Towards the end of ‘the year 14 
1747, Franee began to be heartily tired of a war, 4 
which though attended with innumer icto- * 
ries, Was leading no result, execs impov- +d 









erishment of he purse, and the stagnation of hex 























aol . | 
commerce; and some overtures of peace were 


made to the British government. The latter in- 
cidents of the war had been decidedly favorable 
to this state, insomuch that many who previously 
looked upon it as absurd, were now willing that 
it should be continued; but the enormous ex- 
pense which it cost, and the danger in which it 
Pad involved the government itself, determined 
the ministry to enter into the terms proposed by 
France. A treaty was accordingly signed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle (October 18, 1748,) by which, 


upon the simple grounds that each state should | 


resign all its conquests, it was resolved to con- 
clude the war. By one article it was stipula- 
ted, that France should finally acknowledge the 
right of the House of Hanover to the crown of 
Great Britain, and that, in terms of a treaty en- 
tered into in 1718, she should utterly renounce, 
all alliance with the Pretender and his family 
and not permit the residence of these persons 
upon her dominions. 

During the twelvemonth which intervened be- 
tween the proposal and final settlement of this 
treaty, all Charles’ friends expected- that he 
would anticipate the necessity of his fate, by re- 
tiring from a kingdom where he had met with so 
little faith, The world was even prepared in 
some measure to treat him with the pity which 
his circumstances seemed to demand; and in 
France, at least, where he was in the highest de- 
gree beloved, his motions were watched with 
intense interest. To the astonishment of all, he 
never himself expressed the least chagrin regard- 
ing his fate, or even seemed to entertain asupposi- 
tion that he was to be sacrificed. According to a 
custom followed by his grandfather and father at 
all treaties in which Great Britain was concerned, 
he had presented a protest against the proceed- 
ings of Aix-la-Chapelle; but he took no notice of 
the particular stipulation which promised so 
much distress to himself. He even took mea- 
sures to prove his indifference to that paction. 
He hired asplendid hotel upon the Quai de Thea- 
tin, in order, he said, to be near the play, opera, 
and other diversions of Paris; and he threw into 
his air a still higher strain of gaiety than he had 
ever formerly displayed. Whenever the agita- 
ting question of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
mentioned, he affected to feel no personal inter- 
est in is objects, but either fell a singing, or took 
an opportunity to change the conversation. 

Thus app2rently resolved to brave his fate, he 
did not even refrain from paying his customary 
visits to the court; though it was remarked, he 
now sought to avoid personal rencounters with 








the king. 


At this time he adopted a measure, 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 


altogether without reproof. The prince of Conti, 


who was accounted the proudest man of his day 


in all France, and who felt it with peculiar keen- 
ness, one day met Charles in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and immediately made allusion to the 
device of his famous medal. 


sneer, this noble personage remarked that the de- 
| vice was perhaps scarcely so applicable as had 
been generally thought, in as much as the British 
jnavy had not proved the best possible friends to 
jhis royal highness. Charles instantly replied to 
\this taunt, in a manner which silenced the 
prince. ‘* Cela est vrai, Prince!” he said, ** mais 


je suis nonobstant l’ami de la flotte, contre tous} 


|ses ennemis; comme je regarderai toujours la 
|gloire d’Angleterre comme la mienne, et sa glorie 
jest dans la flotte.”” (True, prince! but Iam ne- 
vertheless a friend to the navy against all its en- 
emies; as 1 shall always look upon the glory of 
England as my own, and her glory is in her 
navy.) 


no motion to leave his dominions, he despatched 
the Cardinal de Tencin, with instructions to hint 
to him, in as delicate a manner as possible, the 
necessity of his taking that step. The cardinal 
| performed his office with the greatest discretion, 
and endeavored with all his eloquence to palliate 
the conduct of his master. But Charles treated 
him only with evasive answers, and he was obli- 
|ged to withdraw without having obtained any 
satisfactory account of his royal highness’ inten- 
ltion. The king waited for some days, in the 
|hope that Charles would depart; but was then 
obliged to despatch another messenger, with still 
}more urgent entreaties. The person selected for 
jthis purpose was the Duke de Gesvres, Gover- 
nor of Paris, who, besides instructions to urge 
his departure, carried a carte blanche, which the 
prince was requested to fill up with any sum he 
might please to demand as a pension, in conside- 
ration of his obeying the king’s wishes. When 
this ambassador disclosed his proposals to Charles, 
he is said to have treated them with une quivocal 
marks of contempt, crying that * pensions were 
quite out of the question in the present case, and 
that he only wished the king to keep his word.” 
The duke pointed out the necessity of the ne- 
gotiations which required his departure from 
i France; but Charles, on the other hand, insisted 
upon the previous treaty between his most Chris- 





come mutual allies. The Duke de Gesvres being 


such a nature as to forbid the French court from 


| of the place, O 
resenting it in a public manner, it did not pass 


Assuming an air of| 
pleasantry, but at the same time speaking with a| 


When the king perceived that Charles made | 


tian majesty and himself, by which they had _ be-| 


n all occasions he seemed the on- 
\ly person who was insensible to the sorrows of 
|his fate; and while he talked with his usual gaie- 
|ty to the young noblemen who surrounded him, 
no one could speak of him without admiration, 
and few behold him without tears. 
The publie feeling so liberally excited in his 
favor was by no means agreeable to the king, 
}and far less to the ministry, who had been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing the prince into this dis- 
|tressing predicament. ‘There were other person- 
}ages whom it yet further offended. These were, 
| the Earl of Sussex and Lord Cathcart, two Bri- 
|tish noblemen, then residing in Paris, as hostages 
| to guarantee the restoration of Cape Breton to its 
| original proprietors, the French, in terms of the 
late treaty. Charles was known to have com- 
| mented with bitterness upon the meanness of the 
| British Government in giving hostages to France; 
}and the two noblemen could not help, moreover, 
\feeling personally piqued at the respect which 
| was every Where shown to the public enemy of 
{their country, while they themselves were treat- 
| « d with ill-suppressed contempt. They there- 
fore complained to the French monarch, that he 
|had not executed one important article of the 
|treaty. His majesty gave them for answer, that 
|he only awaited the return of a messenger from 
| Rome, with an answer toa letter which he had 
{written to the old pretender, demanding that 
| Charles should be withdrawn by paternal authori- 
jty from the kingdom, before taking active mea- 
lsures to that effect. 
| The messenger mentioned by the king, re- 
| turned on the 9th of December (1748), with a 
| tter from the old Chevalier, enclosing another 
junder a flying seal, addressed to his son, in 
| which he commanded the prince to obey the 
king’s wishes. His majesty, after having read 
|the last epistle, sent it to Charles, by way of giv- 
jing him a last chance of deelaring his submission 
|to the royal authority; but the inflexible prince, 
|though always said to have entertained the ut- 
| most respect for his father, thought proper to 
phere out even against his commands. He de- 
| clared openly that no pensions, promises or ad- 
|} Vantages whatever, should induce him to re- 
| nounce his just rights; that, on the contrary, he 
| was resolved to consecrate the last moments of 
| his life to their recovery. The king no sooner 
| learned that he was still unwilling to depart, 
jthan he called.a eouncil of state, where it was 
| dete rmined to arrest him, and carry him out of 
|the kingdom by force. Louis was still so averse 
to treat his unfortunate ally with disrespect, and 
j still entertained so warm an affection for him, 



































































































































which seemed not only to avow his sentiments 
negatively, but to urge them positively, and that 
in a style which, though pardonable and perhaps 
even laudable, was to the last degree imprudent. 
He caused a medal to be struck, on the obverse 
of which was delineated the emblematical figure 
Britannia, with a busy seaport, and a fleet of 
war-vessels by her side, and the emphatic le- 
gend, **Amor et Spes Britannie,”’ [the Love 
and Hope of Britain.) By this he evidently 
meant a compliment to Britain and her navy, at 
the expense of France, whose bad successes at 
sea had been the chief reason of her sueing for 
peace. But that the insult was effective in the 
proper quarter, was proved by the ministers 
complaining of it to the king, and demanding 
that some notice should be taken of it. Louis, 

robably conscience-struck at the bad faith he 

ad kept with Charles, is said tohave answered, 
without warmth, that no doubt the prince had 
reasons for his conduct, and could not well be 
called to account for them. 

This affair made a considerable noise in Bri- 
tain as well as in France, as the medals were 
extensively dispersed, and the implied satire 
every where understood. Although it was of 


thus unsuccessful, the Count de Maurepas and |that when the order for his arrest was presented 
the Pope’s nuncio were one after another sent) for his signature, he exclaimed, with unaffected 





out effect. 

As no attempt was made by either party to 
conceal these strange proceedings, they soon be- 
came known over all Europe. In Paris they ex- 





| was ever before known to occasion. 
{son in such peculiar cireumstances, to thwart| 


cited a degree of interest, such as no public event 


ithe intentions and disregard the power of the 
\grand monarch, was esteemed in that region a 
|most extraordinary instance of daring, and al- 


|tmost caused Charles to be regarded as something | 
“ . . | 
His exploits in Scotland, 


superior to his kind. 
jand the fascinating graces of his person, had 
| previously disposed the Parisians to this extrava- 
|gant degree of admiration; and it was completed 
| when, to these charms, was added that arising 
|from his unmerited distresses. He now became 
lan object of even more attraction than the king 
himself, to this generous and romantic people. 
Whenever -he appeared upon the public walks, 
the whole company followed him. When he 
‘entered the theatre, he became the sole spectacle 


For a per-| 


upon the same errand, and the king even wrote |sorrow, * Ah, pauvre prince! qu’il est difficile 
a letter to him with his own hand, but all with-| 


pour un roi d’etre un veritable ami!” (Ah, poor 

|prince! how difficult it is for a king to be a true 
j\triend!)}—The order was signed at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, but it was blazed all over Paris 
before the evening. A person of the prince’s 
retinue heard, and carried him the intelligence ; 
but he affected not to believe it. Next day, as 
jhe was walking in the Tuilleries, a person of 
condition informed him that he would certainly 
be seized that very day, if he did not prevent it 
by an immediate departure; but, resolved to 
brave the very extremity of his fate, he treated 
ithe intelligence as chimerical, and, turning to 
lone of his followers, ordered a box to be hired 
for him that night at the opera. 

The preparations made for his arrest were up- 
lon a scale proportioned to the importance of his 
character, or rather were dictated by the extent 
of public favor which he was supposed to enjoy. 
|No fewer than twelve hundred of the Guards 
|were drawn out and posted in the court of the 
Palais-Royal; a great number of sergeants and 
grenadiers armed in curiasses and helmets, filled 
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police, ; 
carriages. The sergeants of the grenadiers, as 
the most intrepid, were selected to seize the 
prince. Two companies of grenadiers took post 


jn the court yard of the kitchens, where the 
Duke de Biron, commander of the French 
Guards, and who was commissioned to superin- 
tend, waited in a coach, disguised, to see the 


issue of the enterprise. The Mousquetairs had 
orders to be ready to mount on horseback ; troop 
were posted upon the road from the Palais-Royal 
to the state-prison of Vincennes, in which the 
prince was to be disposed. Hatchets and scaling- 
ladders were prepared, and locksmiths directed to 
attend, in order to take his royal highness by es- 
calade, in case he should throw himself into 
house, and there attempt to stand outa 

A physician and three surgeons, more- 
over, were ordered to be in readiness to dress 
whoever might be wounded. 

Into this well prepared and formidable trap, 
Charles entered with all the unthinking 
of a desperate man. Scorning the 
warnings he had received, and 
friendly voice which told him, as he passed 
along in his carriage, that the Opera-house was 
, he drove up as usual to that place; where 
he no sooner alighted on the ground, than he 
was surrounded by six sergeants dressed in plain 
clothes, who seized his person; one taking care 
of each limb, while other two crossed their arms, 


some 


siege. 


bold ness 
repe ated 


disregarding a 


beset 
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the passage of the Opera-house ; the Guet, or city ancestors, but on the contrary, entere od into at 
were stationed in the streets to stop all least one conspiracy, 


which was set on foot for 


that purpose by his English adherents in the year 


1753. On that occasion he even ventured to 
visit London, in order to transact the business of 
the proposed insurrection. The king knew of 
his arrival in the capital, but adopted the wise 
re solution not to molest him. The conspiracy, 
though said to have involved many of the most 
honorable names in England, did not arrive at 
any head; bei probably repressed by a well- 
timed act on the part of government—the exe- 


Dr. 
firmed to have 


cution of Archibald Cameron. Charles is af- 
taken the opportunity of his visit 
to London, to make open renunciation of the 
itholic faith, for the satisfaction of 
It is also said—tor these facts hang but on vague 
authority—that he was once more in the 
tropolis at the period of the coronation of 
Third, and that he caused the cl} 
ithe king’s knight on that occasion, to be an- 
iswered by a female adherent, who threw her 
glove down into the area, after the cl 


hampion had 
ted his gauntlet. Perhaps nothing could 


his friends. 


me- 
George 


iallenge of 


deposi 


have better emblematised the weakness of his 
pretensions or prospects, in opposition to the} 
j}monarch then crowned, than the light trifle 
iwhich he changed with them, as contrasted 


|with the mailed and ponderous strength of the} 
job ect which r presente d the claims ot his rival. 


| 
| 


and bore him off the street into the court-yard of | 


the Palais-Royal; the soldiers in the mean time 
keeping off the crowd with fixed bayonets, and 
seizing the few persons w ho attended 
When he was brought into the court-yard, Major 
de Vaudreuil, who had been depute nd to act by 
the Duke de Biron, approached his royal high- 
ness, and said, ** Prince, your arms; | arrest you 
in the name of the king.’”’ Charles immediately 
prese nted his sword; but, that not stying his 
captors, they seare hed his person, and tound a 
pair of pistols and a pone together with a 
pe ynknife and a book, all of which they removed. 
They then bound him with silk cord, of which 
the Duke had provided ten ells on purpose, and 


Sati 


him. | 


hurried him into a hired coach, which was im-! 


mediately driven off, attended by astrong guard. 
Another party in the mean time entere d his pal- 
ace, and arrested all his followers and servants, 
who were immediately conveyed to the | 
though soon afterw ards liberated. Charles was 
conveyed to the castle of Vincennes, and thrust 
into an upper room of narrow dimensions, 
where he was left to seek repose, attended only 
by a single friend—the faithful Neil MacEachan, 
who, with Flora MacDonald, had accompanied 
him in his journey through Skye. So long as he 
was 1n the pre sence of the 
cers of the French government, he had 
tained a lofty air, and spoken in a haughty tone, 
as if to show that he was superior 
tunes; but, when finally left in this 
chamber, with only a friend to observe him, he 
gave way to a tumult of painful feeling which 
agitated his Throwing pon a 
chair, according to the report of MacEachan, as 
afterwards communicated to a family in Skye, 
he clasped his hands together, and, bursting into 
tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, my faithful mountaineers! 
you would never have treated me thus: would | 
were still with you!’—his mind apparently re- 
verting, at this moment of peculiar 
the transient glories of his late brilliant, 
unhappy enterprise. 

The ill-fated prince was s@M after conveyed 
out of the French dominions, which he never 
again entered. He spent the remainder of his 


sastile ° 


Inaine- 
to lis misfor- 


de soiatt 


breast. himself u 


distre ‘ss, to 
though 


life chiefly at Avignon, a city in Provence, et 


belonging to the pope. He did not immediate ly 
resign all hope of a restoration to the throne of his 


Charles, in his latter years, was degraded by 


the vices of a disappointed and aimless man. | 


After his transactions in Scotland, during which 
he displayed so much moderation and humanity, 
and after the numerous testimonies of 
adherents, which paint him with many 
cellencies, it is impossible to doubt that he ori- 
ginally possessed both a noble mind and a good 


sO 


heart. If, after miseries such as it is the lot of 
few men to bear, and haunted by a fate than 
which none can be considered more deplorable, 
he sunk from the gallant and generous princ¢ 


into the domestic tyrant and the sot, he is not 


perhaps to be either wondered at or condemned. 
in ordinary instances are seen every day of 
men who entered into life with good pri 
and principles equally good, but when some un- 
lucky accident has **spited at the world,” and 
finally precipitated down the long descent ot 
folly and crime. If pity and pardon are to be 
allowed to such errors—and they cannot easily 
ve witl she oe, the same may surely be extended to 


iG 
ite 
Lilt’. 


the feelings of a man Whose misfortunes were 
not pos many times greater in degree, but took 
their rise in his birth, and continued with his| 


existence. 


LUSION. 


CONC 
The insurrection of 1745 was no sooner 


sup- 


soldiers or any offi-| pressed by the stern course of policy which has 
'been deseril 


ved, than the members of the legisla- 
ture began to take into consideration a number o! 
measures, by which it was proposed not only to 
prevent any revolt for the future, but to 
annihilate, if the spirit which excited 
it. These were in a general s¢ 
salutary, and, in the esti mation of at 
party of the nation, absol ute ly 
But it is to be regretted, by every one who can 
appreciate the mild government of the Bruns- 
wick dynasty, or the security which it has given 
to the national liberties, that they were also ty- 
rannical in spirit, and severe in execution. 
Che old remark, that a suppressed rebellion 
strengthens the hands of a government, held 
good in this instance; and perhaps the best 
apology which can be offered for both the milita- 
ry and civil cruelties of this period, is that no 
man, or body of men, can well manage a sudden 
accession of arbitrary power. 

The first 
course, related to 


such 
possible, 
measures nse 
least one 
! 
| 


indispensable. 





the Scottish mountaineers, 


act of the legislature, as a matter of 


' 


his dying | 
ex-| 


jany 


prospects, | 


}be imprisoned six m 


285 


war had been so pre-emi- 

It was denominated the 
Act, and proceeded upon two acts of 
the First, which had aimed at the same 


whose share in the 
nently consy 
Disarming 


George 


icuous. 


object, without, as it but too obviously — 
having preci i the desired effect. Re orde 

that this enactment might not be defeated like its 
pl cessors, P i ot pecul irly severe 
nature were imposed upon all who should di- 
rectly or indirectly endeavor toevade it. Ifanv 
man, residing Wit! n the H rhianad | , should 
fail to deliver up his arms before the Ist of Au- 
gust 1747, or if any man should atte mpt to con- 
ceal arms, either in his house, or in the fields, he 


was to be, for the first offence, fined in fifteen 





pounds, and imprisoned without bail till pay ment. 
lf payment was not made within one month, he 
was to be transported to America as a common 
soldier, if able to serve; if not able to serve, he 
was to be imprisoned for six months, and then 
only liberated on finding security for his good 
behaviour during the next ten vears. If the of- 


fender was a woman, she was to be fined in the 


same sum, imprisoned till payment, and after- 
wards confined for six months. A second offence 
against this ungracious law, was to be visited with 


no less a punishment than transportation for se- 


i 


ven years. 

Not only were the Highlanders deprived of 
their arms, but their very dress was proscribed, 
and by still severer penalties, The same act or- 
dained that, after the Ist of August 1747, if anv 
person, whether man or boy, within the same 
tract of country, were found wearing the clothes 


oe 


clothes,” that 
shoulder belts, or 


commonly called *“*the Highland 
plaid, philabeg, trews, 
any part whatsoever of th 

person were found 


posed of tartan or pa 
} 


is, the 
to wear a dress com- 
rty-colored cloth, he should 
without bail, for the 
on its repetition, be transport- 
years. 
thus hoped, that not only 
be incapable of again 
against the state, but that, their distinction as a 
ation being destroyed, they would with all 
haste become obedient servants to governt nent, 
the rest of the community. As might have 
been expected, the result was very different. 
Che clans were, it is true, effectually prevented 
from ever again plotting against the 
Hanover. But they were not induced to ré 
that family, or th ir government, with 
tional degree of favor. 
disaffection 


onths 
first offence, and, 
ed tor seven 

It was 
Higl 


rhlanders 


would the 
levying war 


like 


card 
any addi- 
On the contrary, their 


previous was exasperated by these 
|harsh measures into absolute hatred. ‘* Even 


the loyal clans,”’ says Dr. Johnson, ** murmured, 
with an “pp arance of just , that, after having 
lefended the ming they were forbidden for the 


ng, 


ice 


future to a fend themselves, and that the sword 
should be forfeit which had been legally em- 
ployed.” But, if the loss of their arms oceasion- 





ed discontent, the cha 


duced feelir t ill 


Nes s 


nge of their dress 
ess favorable to the 
government. Had the whole race 

ted, as their lively historian General 
marks, more violent grief, indi 


pro- 
existing 
n decima- 
Stuart re- 
gnation, and 


shame, could not have been excited among them 
than by this encroachment upon their dearest 
national prejudices. It may » said, in conclu- 
sion, that, if the Highlanders have eventually 
become good servants to the state, and andistin- 
cuishable in dress and demeanor from the rest ot 
the population, no part of the blessing is to be 
iscribed to either of these most ungenerous and 
unjust enactments. 

The next act of the legislature also regarded 
the Highlanders, though, for the sake of uni- 


Scot- 


hy 
shing 


formity, it was extended to the whole ot 
land. This was the celebrated act for aboli 
heritable jurisdictions. It was suppose d that, by 
putting an end to the power which all landed 


Highland garb, or if 


house of 
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proprietors ha 
civil and criminal cases atnong their dependents, 
the irit hip would receive a mortal 
blow. Accordingly, it was resolved to buy up 
ty jurisdictions from the proprietors, 
i sheriffs, who should be ap- 


sp of clan 
all these pet 
and to vest t 
pointed by the king. 
the hereditary justic ariship of Scotland, vested 
ie family Argyle, should be purchased, 
transferred to the high court and circuit 
of justiciary, and that all constabularies 
“dl, except the oflice of high 
act was not carried into effect, 
remonstrance on the part 
was by some represented, 
of the Highlanders to their 
t of local jurisdictions; in 


hem it 
It was also resolved, that 
in tl of 
and 
court 
should abolish 
, 


con: 


be 
constable. 
without 
of the country. 
that the affection 
chiefS was inde pend n 
proof of w hich it required only to be state d, that 
of insurgent leaders in the late war 
were not in possession of lands, but exerted only 
a claim of kindred over their troops. ‘There was 
injustice, moreover, in extending to all Scot- 
land a severe law, which was only aimed ata 
small portion of the country. But the strongest 
argument against the measure, lay in the power 
which it was calculated to throw in the hands of 
rovernment. 

The two already mentioned were accom- 
panied by another, which, while it had no such 


ili> 
iderable 


It 


' 
the 


some 


acts 
noble end in 
could only be understood as dictated by the spirit 
The act alluded to was one for the 
such i piscopalian ministers in 
to the 
oath and 
continued, 


view as was proposed for the rest, 
or revenge. 
ol 
did not mark their allegiance 
government, by the 
praying tor the king by name. It 
however, to be the faith of by far the greater part 
of the wealth, rank, and intelligence of the coun- 
try, down tothe year 1745, when its chapels sent 
forth not a few enthusiasts to join the standard 
of Prince Charles, and of course attracted the de- 
termined hostility of the existing government. 

it was now resolved to subject it to a system 
of persecution which might have the color ot law. 
An act was accordingly passed, less than three 
months after the conclusion of the war, by which 
it that an Episcopal clergyman, 
officiating after the Ist of September 1746, with- 
out having taken the oaths of allegiance, abjura- 
tion, and assurance, or without praying once, 
during the performance of worship, for the king, 
his heirs and successors, and for the royal family, 
should, for the first offence, suffer six months 
imprisonment, for the second, (upon conviction 
before the high court of justiciary) be transported 
to the American plantations for life, and, in case 
of returning from banishment, be subject to per- 


Suppression 
Ocoli und, ar 

' 
takilye 


existing 


was ordained, 
th 


petual lmprisonment. 

Cruel this persecution was, it might not} 
eventually have injured the church so much, if 
it had not also extended to the laity. The 
the Ist of Septemb« r 1746, 
ort to an illegal Episcopal 


as 


act 


declared, that if, after 
any person should r: 
meeting house, a id not give notice within five 
days of such illegal meeting to some proper mag-| 
istrate, he should be subjected to ijine or im-| 
prisonment. It declared further, that no peer of] 
Scotiand should lected 

of the sixteen peers of parliament, or of voting 
at such election; and that no person should be} 
capable of being elected a member of parliament 


shire or borough, who should, within the 


be capable of being ¢ one} 


for any 
compass of any future year, be twice present at| 
divine service in an Episcopal meeting in Scot-} 
land, not held according to law. 

That these statutes were not mere matters of 
form, but that the penalties were rigorously ps 
in execution, could be proved by numerous in- 
stances. One clergyman, not more distinguish-| 
ed by his well-known poetical genius than by his| 
piety and private worth—the Reverend John| 
Skinner of Longmay in Aberdeenshire—was im-| 


j} manner compelled to transfer 
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1 hitherto possessed, of judging in! prisoned, in terms of the second act, for six people, and possessed suflicient strength to ex- 


months, in the public jail of the county-town, al- 
though he had previously taken all the loyal 
oaths, and for two years prayed for the king by 
name. Other clergymen, who did not pray for 
the king by name, suffered similar imprison- 
ments, and a few were obliged to take refuge in 
England and elsewhere, from the penalties with 
which they were threatened. 

The general result of the two statutes was, 
simply, to annihilate utterly the conscientious 
portion of the church. It was now impossible 
for a clergyman of that sort to have a congrega- 
tion, and, consequently, to maintain himself by 
his profession. It was equally impossible for a 
lay member of the church to continue in the faith | 
cf his forefathers and that of his own youth,! 
without incurring disqualifeations of the most} 
grievous sort. Altogether, the persecutions to| 
which the church was subjected, were of a na- 
ture even more severe than those with which 
the presbyterian church was visited in the reign 
of Charles II. In what are considered the hot- 
test periods of that persecution, the clergymen 
were permitted to retain parish churches, upon 
the simple condition of yielding verbal obedience 
to the government, and not one individual suf- 
fered punishment who was not also a 
against the state. But, in this persecution of a 
later and milder time, the whole clergy were de- 
prived of even the privilege of dissenters, and 
exposed to the punishment, except 
death, for simply their 
The 


themselve 


rebel 


severest 


withholding allegiance. 


any saved 


( riptural phrase, 


presbyterians could at time have 
| y pronouncing thes 
‘*God save the king.” But the episcopalians 
could not escape, without actually perjuring 
themselves—without swearing (by the oath of 
abjuration) that they believed, what no man in 
his senses could believe, that the pretender was 
a suppositious child. 

However much the historian of this period may 
be dispost d to condemn the crue Ity displayed in 
these statutes, he must certainly acknowledge 
that they were attended eventually with the de- 
sired effect of disabling the malcontent part of the 
community. By the first, the Highlanders were 
deprived of the means of carrying on an active 
warfare; and putin a fair way of becoming amal- 
gamated with the rest of the community. By 
the second, the whole people of Scotland were 
emancipated from their obligations to the aristoc- 
racy, and enabled to prosecute commercial and 
agricultural enterprise with increased effect. By 
the third, a religious community, which had for- 
merly cherished unfailing affection for the house 
of Stuart, was completely broken up, and in a 

i their allegiance to 
the existing government. 

[t is true that these good effects did not imme- 
diately result from the statutes; that, on the con-| 
trary, something quite the reverse Was for some 
time observable: and that it was only when a 
new and more liberal sovereign. bad assumed the 
throne, that the affections of tne persecuted could 
be prevailed upon to run in the proper cliannel. 
But it at the same time certain—and it is 
enough that such facts are certain—that from this 
time forward, the Mighlanders began to employ 
their energies in the defence, instead of the an- 
noyance of the State; that the people turned their 
attention more geverally towards the true sour- 
ces of national greatness, trade, manutacture, 
and the cultivation of the soil; and that the un- 
fortunate E 1 Jacobites, persecuted out 
of all countenance, at last saw fit to become 
equally perjured and peaceable with the rest of 
the british nation. 

The spirit of Jacobitism, during its period of 
decay, was something very different from what 
it had been in the year 1745. It had, till that! 
period, been the spirit of young, as well as old 


Is 


riscopalial 


‘except 


‘detern 


cite its Votaries into active warfare. but, .s the 
Stuarts then ceased to acquire fresh adherents, 
and their claims became daily more and more ob- 
solete, was now left entirely to the generation 
which had witnessed its glories; in other words, 
became dependent upon the existence of a few 
old enthusiasts, more generally of the female than 
the male sex. After this period, indeed, Jacob- 
itism became identified with the weakness of old 
age, Was supposed incapable of moving any heart, 
which might have throobed with 
Prince Charles, or heaved to the stern 


one 


love for 


imusic of Gladsmuir and Culloden. 


END QO REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARK. 

A little more than two centuries ago the buf- 
falo and the beaver, with their hunter the prowl- 
ing savage, were the inhabitants of the territory 
now composing the North American U. States, 
and containing a population of more than twelve 
millions of Anglo-Americans. The unfolding of 
the which conducted to results of such 


unexampled grandeur and brilliancy is a work 


events 


second in dignity, instruction, and interest to 
on 
The 


our confederate states to 


no other which the historian can select. 


struggle which raised 


the independent nations of the 


ne 
ong 


a place an 
earth will ever rank among the prominent events 
the 


our whole race was involved. 


of history. In it vital principle of liberty to 
Its consequences 
are already felt to the utmost bounds of civiliza- 
tion, and will spread until the maxim, rebellion 
against tyrants is obedience to God, universally 
adopted, shall have cleansed the earth of des- 
Added to their 


intrinsic importance we have in these things a 


potism and its kindred evils. 


domestic interest. The publisher has, therefore, 


ved to fill the remaining Nos. of the pre- 


rit 
Lil 


sent volume with works on American history. 
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Principal of the University of Edinburgiy, 
His Majesty for Scotland, and member of the Royal Acade 
my of History at Madrid, 


X. OF HIS HISTORY OF THF 
AMERICA. 


IX. AND 


DISCOVERY OF 


BEING BUOKS 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
THE original plan of my father, the late Dr. 
Robertson, with respeet to the History of Ameri- 
ca, comprehended not only an account of the 
discovery of that country, and of the conquest 
and colonies of the Spaniards, but embraced 
also the history of the British and Portuguese 
establishments in the New World, and of the 
settlements made by the several nations of Eu- 
rope inthe West-India islands. It was his in- 
tention not to have published any part of the 
work until the whole was completed. In the 
preface to his History of America, he has stated 
the reasons which induced him to depart from 
that resolution, @md to publish the two volumes 
which contain an account of the discovery of 
the New World, and of the progress of the Span- 
ish arms and colonies in that quarter of the 
globe. He says, **he had made some progress in 
the History of British America ;"*and he announces 


r 








his intention to return to that part of his Work, 
as soon as the ferment which at that time pre- 
vailed in the British colonic in America should 
subside, and regular government be re-establish- 
ed. Various causes concurred in preventing 
him from fulfilling his intention. 

During the course of a tediou 
he early foresaw would have a fatal termination, 
Dr. Robertson at different times destroyed many 
r his death, [ found that 


1 


of his papers. But aft 

part of the History of British America which he 
had wrote many years before, and which is now 
offered to the public. It is written with his 
own hand, as all his works were: it is as care- 
fully corrected as any * his Manuscrip 
which [ have ever see he had thought 
worthy of being preserved, as it escaped thi 
flames to which so many other papers had been 
committed. I read it with the utmost attention; 
but, before I came to any resolution about the 
publication, [ put the MS. into the hands of some 


whom my father used to consult 


illness, which 


r 
1 
j 





of those friends 
on such occasions, as it would have been rash- 


ness and presumption in me to have trusted to 
my own partial decision. It was perused by 
some other persons also, In Whose taste an 
judgment I have the greatest confidence; by a 
of them I was encouraged to offer it to the pub- 


] 


fic, aS a fragment curious and interesting | 


, and not inferior to any gf my father’s works. 
W he n I determined to follow that advice, it 
was a circumstance of great weight w 

never could think myself at liberty to 


d roy those J per which my father had though 


vorthy of be ow preserved, and asl cou no 
know into whose hands they I ht h ‘ 
fall, 1 considered it as certain that they would 
be published at some future period, when they 
ight meet with an Editor who, not being ac- 
tuated by the same sacred regard for the repu- 
tation of the Author which I feel, might make 
terations and additions, and obtrude the who 
on the public as a genuine and authentic work. 
The MS. is now published, such as it was | 
by the Author; nor have Ll presumed to mak 
any addition, alteration, or correction W 


WM. ROBERT: 


(ueen-streel, Edinburgh, April, 1796. 





THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA TO THE 
YEAR 1688. 

1. THE dominions of Great Dritain in Ameri- 
ca are next in extent to those of Spain. Its ac- 
there are a recompense ¢ 
enterprising talents which prompted the English 

‘ly on the career 
pursue it with persevering ardor. England wa 


Ww 


} 


," } tr “+ 
io enter eat olf discovery, and to 


ventured to visit the 


account of Columbus’ suc- 


ic second nation that 


New World. The 


. +) 1 ™" 1 ‘mr } 

cessful voyage filled all Europe with astonish- 

ment and admiration. But in England it did 

} } + 
omething more; it excited a vehement desire ol 
. ] , « ® » ” 
‘ ig of Spain, ana of aiming t 
0 of those advantages which 





tional activity. The attention of the Engl 
court had been turned towards the discovery « 
unknown countries, by its negotiation witl 
Bartholomew Columbus. Henry VII. having 


favora- 


were expected in this new field opened to na- 


listened to his propositions with a more 
ble ear than could have been expected from a 
cautious distrustful prince, averse by habit as 
vell as by temper to new and hazardous pro- 
jects, he was more easily induced to approve ot 
a voyage for discovery, proposed by some of his 
Own subjects, soon after the return of Christo- 
pher Columbus. * 

II. But though the English had spirit to form 
the scheme, the y had not at that period, attain- 
ed to such skill in navigation as qualified them 
lor carrying it into execution. From the incon- 
lerable ambition of its monarchs, the nation 
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had long wasted its genius and activity in per- 
nicious and ineffectual efforts to conquer France. 
When this ill-directed ardor began to abate, the 
fatal contest between the houses of York and 
Lancaster turned the arms of one half of th 


her, and exhaust d the 


vigor of both. During th 


y c i course of two cen- 
turies, wh industry and. commu ‘ce were mak- 


north of Europe, the English continued so blind 
to the advantag of th: own situation, tha 
hey hardly began to bend their t oughts to- 
wards those objects and pursuits, to which tl 

ire indebted for their present opulence ind 


power. While the trading vessels of [taly, Spain, 
and Portugal, as well as those of the Hans-towns, 


visited the most remote ports in Europe, and 


carried on an active intercourse with its various 
nations, the English did | more than creep 
along th own coasts, in small barks, which 


conveyed the productions of one country to an- 


other. Th commerce was almost wholly pas- 
sive. Their wants were sup] i by strangers 
ind whatever necessary or luxury of life th 
own country did not yield, was imported in for- 

gn bottoms. The cross of St. George was sel- 
iom ¢ pl 1 yond t } ( Cis OF , : 
row ‘ HH ly an English ship t lw 
Spain or Portugal befo t ginning of f 
fil nthe tury ind half c t ¥ mo elap- 
¢ § ’ n sh i i SO |. 
\ tu l l ) I \i ri in. 

ITt. i t ¢ OT ha g 1, fi l could 
not co co uc ol l 1 nt, a - 
tl lito ex ) unknown 1! ( oO oO I 

il ct Li iv ted (rio it (vabotto, a \ 
netian 1\ who |} tled in B: 
with t chief command; and issued aco $- 

ym to fh ind sons, Ow i 

n to sail, under 1 inner of zland, to- 
wards east, no or W , in o1 t - 
cover countries un cu} d \ ny Christia 

i ; to tak poss yn of them 1 his 2 

d O ¢ ( l YCiusivy rad WW i tl il- 
ha 1 ind condition of p ng a filth of 
t} ire pro on every yyage to wn. 
This commission was gra 1 on March 5th, 








Columbus trom A I ° But Cabot, for 1a 
t name h imed in England, and by whic 
} 
he is t know i not set outon |! vova 
ior two years. fie, tog ae 1 his seco 
on istian, embarked at Bristol, May, 1497, 
— on co } a a a nie 
On board asbip turn red y the King, and Was 
afer } } ‘ . all } y yet ® te 
accompanhica y tur smal OaArKs, tle d Out DY 
‘ | } + . 
} Cli ) t Ve 
LV 4 n that . he moact mineant n ‘ 
A 1thatage tite i0 eminent naviga 
tors, forn l DY t! il ictors OT Colu wus, O 
ani Stree 3 , rt 1 | 
anima l V il ex npie, W Lia tv l 5 





derived from up g 

perience, Cabot had adopted the system of | 
ore man, concerning the proba y of open- 
ing a new ind ho r pass oO t East I l- 
lies, by holding a western course. 7 opinio 
which Columbus had formed with respect to th 
islands which he had discov 1 was universal- 
ly received. They were supposed to lie con- 
ticuous to the great cont it of India, and to 


hended under that general name. Cabot ac- 
cordingly deemed it probable, that, by 
to the north-west, he might reach India by a 
shorter course than that which Columbus 
taken, and hoped to fall in with the coast o 


Cathay, or China, of whose fertility and opu- 


scriptions of Marco Polo had exei- 


constitute a part of the vast countries compre- 
I 
} 
| 
1 


lence the d 


ted high ideas. After sailing for some week 
due west, and nearly on the parallel of the port 


from which he took his departure, he discovered 
a 


a lar’ee island, which he called Prima Vista, and! on the countri 


his sailors Newfoundland; and in a few days 


descried a smaller isle, to which he gave thie 
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same of St. John, June 24. He landed on both 
these, mad ne o ms on their soil and 
productions, and brought off three of the natives. 
Continuing his cou westward, he soon reach- 
ed the continent of North America, and sailed 
ilong it from the f h to the thirtv-eighth 
degree of latitus coast of Labrador to 
that of Virginia. As his chief object was to dis- 
cover some inlet that 1 it open a passage to 
the west. it do not appear that he landed any 
where during this ext ve run; and he re- 
urned » Engla without attempting either 

t tor co l h any part Of that con- 


V. if had been Henry’s purpose to prose- 
cute the object of the commission given by him 
to Cabot. and to tak possession of the countries 
which he had disco 1, this suecess of the 


most sanguine 
undoubtedly 
the first Europeans which had visited that part 
f the American cont nt, and were entitled to 


whatever right of property prior discovery is 
upposed » co o. (ount s which stretched 
inanu up r through such a large 
ortion ol the temperate zone, oF ned a prospect 
settling to advantage under mild climates, 

id in a tert soil. but by the time that Cabot 
u d to England, he found both the state of 
iff ind King’s inclination unfavorable to 


scheme, the execution of which would have 
nry was 





vo i war with Scotland, and his king- 
oO was not yet fully c o-ed after the com- 
notion eX | ' nsurrection of 
own hyec nh t West. An umbassador 

om Fe 1 ot A gon was then in London; 
and as Llenry ta high value upon the friend- 
ship of that monarch, for whose character he 
rt ed much admiration, perhaps from its 
nilarity to his own, and was endeavoring to 

Ss etnen t ru oO neg ing the mar- 
ige which afterwards took place between his 
son and the princess Catharine, he was 
cautious of g r any offen ) a prince, jeal- 
tus to eXCcCess OI a i rigits. From the posi- 
mof t inds and co 1ent which Cabot 
disco 1, it was evident that they lay 
within ts of th donative which 


ie bounty of Alexander VI. had conferred upon 
Ferdinand and Isabella. No person, in that 


» qu oned thy validity of a papal grant; 
ind Ferdinand was not of a temper to relinquish 
iny claim to which he had a shadow of title.— 
Submission to the authority of the pope,:and de- 


7 -d, seem to 
ive concurred with Hlenry’s own situation, in 
rmining him to indon a scheme, in which 


1 raced with some degree of ardor and 
<pectation. No ipt towards discovery was 
le in England during the remainder of his 
ign; and Sebastian Cabot, finding no encour- 
1zement for his active talents there, entered into 
i = > of S 1.t 


Vi. This is the most probable account of the 


icts, in Churchill’s Col- 





ect. iti. 211. 
+Some c! of discovery seem to have 
formed in | ind towards beginning 


of the sixteenth century. But as there is no 
other memorial of them, than what remains in a 

‘anted by the king to the adventurers, 
y were feeble or abortive 
projects. If any attempt had been made in con- 


‘7 


nt, it would not have escap- 
er so industrious 


sequen of this pal 
ed the knowledge of a compil 
and inquisitive as Hakluyt. In his patent, Hen- 
ry restricts the adventurers from encroaching 
discovered by the kings of Por- 
tugal, or any other pi in confederacy with 
tngland. Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xi. p- 2 
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sudden cessation of Henry’s activity, after such 
success in his first essay as might have encour- 
aged him to persevere. The advantages of com-| 
merce, as well as its nature, were so little un-| 
derstood in England about this period, that by} 
an act of parliament in the year 1488, the taking 
of interest for the use of money was prohibited 
under severe penalties.* And by another law, | 
the profit arising from dealing in bills of ex-| 
change was condemned as savoring of usury.t 
It is not surprising then, that no great effort 
should be made to extend trade, by a nation| 
whose commercial ideas were still so crude and | 
illiberal. But it is more difficult to discover what! 
prevented this scheme of Henry VII. from being] 
resumed during the reigns of his son and grand-| 
son; and to give any reason why no attempt| 
was made, either to explore the northern con- 
tinent of America more fully, or to settle in it. 
Henry VIII. was frequently at open enmity 
with ‘Spain; the value of the Spanish acquisi- 
tions in. America had become so well known, 
as might have excited his desire to obtain some 
footing in those opulent regions; and during a 
considerable part of his reign, the prohibitions 
in a papal bull would not have restrained him 
from making encroachment upon the Spanish 
dominions. But the reign of Henry was not 
favorable to the progress of discovery. During 
one period of it the active part which he took in 
the affairs of the continent, and the vigor with 
which he engaged in the contests between the 
two mighty rivals, Charles V. and Francis I. 
gave full occupation to the enterprising spirit 
both of the king and his nobility. During an- 
other period of his administration, his famous 
controversy with the court of Rome kept the 
nation in ‘perpetual agitation and suspense.— 
Engrossed by those objects, neither the king 
nor the nobles, had inclination or leisure to turn 
their attention to new pursuits; and without 
their patronage and aid, the commercial part of 
the nation was too inconsiderable to make any 
effort of consequence. Though England, by its 
total separation from the church of Rome, soon 
after the accession of Edward VI. disclaimed 
that authority which, by its presumptuous parti- 
tion of the globe between two favorite nations, 
circumscribed the activity of every other state 
within very narrow limits, yet a feeble minority, 
distracted with faction, was not a juncture for 
forming schemes of doubtful success, and remote 
utility. The bigotry of Mary, and her marriage} 
with Philip, disposed her to pay a sacred regard 
to that grant of the Holy See, which vested in a 
husband, on whom she doated, an exclusive 
right to every part of the New World. Thus, 
through a singular succession of various causes, 
sixty-one years elapsed from the time that the| 
English discovered North America, during which} 
their monarchs gave little attention to that coun-| 
try which was destined to be annexed to their} 
crown, and to be a chief source of its opulence | 
and power. 

VII. But though the public contributed little 
towards the progress of discovery, naval skill,| 
knowledge of commerce, and a spirit of enter- 
prise, began to spread among the English. Dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. several new chan-| 
nels of trade were opened, and private adven-} 
turers visited remote countries, with which} 
England had formerly no intercourse. Some} 
merchants of Bristol, having fitted out two ships| 
for the southern regions of America, committed 
the conduct of them to Sebastian Cabot, who! 
had quitted the service of Spain, 1516. He visi-| 
ted the coasts of Brazil, and touched at the 
islands of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico; and though 
this voyage seems not to have been beneficial to 
the adventurers, it extended the sphere of Eng- 








*3 Hen. VII. c. 5. +3 Hen. VII. c. 6. 


| cess, 


| ule sagacity. 
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lish navigation, and added to the national stock! 
of nautical science. Though disappointed in 
their expectations of profit in this first essay, | 
the merchants were not discouraged. They| 
sent, successively, several vessels from different! 
ports towards the same quarter, and seem to| 
have carried on an interloping trade in the Por-| 
tuguese settlements with success. Nor was it 
only towards the west, that the activity of the| 
English was directed. Other merchants began| 
to extend their commercial views to the east;| 
and by establishing an intercourse with several| 
islands in the Archipelago, and with some of| 
the towns on the coast of Syria, they found a 
new market for woolen cloths, (the only manu- 
facture which the nation had begun to cultivate,) 
and supplied their countrymen with various| 
productions of the east, formerly unknown, or}! 
received from the Venetians at an exorbitant 
price, 

VIII. But the discovery of a shorter passage 
to the East Indies, by the north-west, was still 
the favorite project of the nation, which beheld | 
with envy the vast wealth that flowed into Por- 
tugal, from its commerce with those regions.— 
The scheme was accordingly twice resumed un- 
der the long administration of Henry VIII. 1527) 
and 1536, first, with some slender aid, from the} 
king, and then by private merchants. LBoth| 
voyages were disastrous and unsuccessful. In 
the former, one of the ships was lost. In the 
latter, the stock of provisions was so ill-propor- 
tioned to the number of the crew, that although 
they were but six months at sea many perished 
with hunger, and the survivors were constrained | 
to support life by feeding on the bodies of their} 
dead companions.* 

IX. The vigor of a commercial spirit did not! 
relax in the reign of Edward VI. The great} 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland became} 
an object of attention: and from some regulations} 
for the encouragement of that branch of trade, } 
itseems to have been prosecuted with activity | 
and success. But the prospect of opening a 
communication with China and the Spice Is-| 
lands, by some other route than round the Cape 
of Good Hope, still continued to allure the Eng- 
lish, more than any scheme of adventure. Cabot, | 
whose opinion was deservedly of high authority 
in whatever related to naval enterprise, warmly | 
urged the English to make another attempt to) 
discover this passage. -As it had been thrice) 
searched for in vain, by steering towards the 
north-west, he proposed that a trial should now 
be made by the north-east; and supported this 
advice by such plausible reasons and conjec-) 
tures, as excited sanguine expectations of suc-} 
Several noblemen and persons of rank, 
together with some principal merchants, having 
associated for this purpose, were incorporated, 
by a charter from the king, under the title of 
The Company of Merchant Adventurers for the 
discovery of regions, dominions, islands, and 
places unknown. 1553. Cabot, who was ap- 
pointed governor of this company, soon fitted 
out two ships and a bark, furnished with in- 
structions in his own hand which discover the 
great extent both of his naval skill and mercan-| 


X. Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was entrusted 
with the command, stood directly northwards 
along the coast of Norway, and doubled the 
North Cape. May 10. Butin that tempestuous' 
ocean, his small squadron was separated in a 
violent storm. Willoughby’s ship and the bark 
took refuge in an obscure harbor in a desert 
part of Russian Lapland, where he and all his 
companions were frozen to death. Richard 
Chancellor, the captain of the other vessel, was 
more fortunate; he entered the White Sea, and 


*Hakluyt. i. 213, Xe. iii, 129, 120. 
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wintered in safety at Archangel. Though no 
vessel of any foreign nation had ever visited 
that quarter of the globe before, the inhabitants 
received their new visitors with a hospitality 
which would have done honor to a more polish- 
ed people. The English learned there, that this 
was a province of a vast empire, subject to the 
Great Duke or Czar of Muscovy, who resided in 
a great city twelve hundred miles from Archan- 
gel. Chancellor, with a spirit becoming an of- 
ficer employed in an expedition for discovery, 
did not hesitate a moment about the part which 
he ought to take, and set out for that distant 
capital. On his arrival in Moscow, he was ad- 


| mitted to audience, and delivered a letter which 
the captain of each ship had received from Ed- 


ward VI. for the sovereign of whatever country 
they should discover, to John Vasilowitz, who 
at that time filled the Russian throne. John, 
though he ruled over his subjects with the cruel- 
ty and caprice of a barbarous despot, was not 
destitute of political sagacity. He instantly 
perceived the happy consequences that might 
flow from opening an intercourse between his 
dominions and the western nations of Europe; 
and delighted with the fortunate event to which 
he was indebted for this unexpected benefit, he 
treated Chancellor with great respect; Feb. 1554, 
and, by a letter to the king of England, invited 
his subjects to trade in the Russian dominions, 
with ample promises of protection and favor.* 
XI. Chancelor, on his return, found Mary seat- 
ed on the English throne. The success of this 


| voyage, the discovery of anew course of naviga- 


tion, the establishment of commerce with a vast 
empire, the name of which was then hardly 
known in the west, and the hope of arriving, in 
this direction, at those regions which had been 
so long the object of desire, excited a wonderful 
ardor to prosecute the design with greater vigor. 
Mary, implicitly guided by her husband in every 
act of administration, was not unwilling to turn 
the commercial activity of her subjects towards a 
quarter where it could not excite the jealousy of 
Spain, by encroaching on its possessions in the 
New World. She wrote to John Vasilowitz in 
the most respectful terms, courting his friend- 
ship. She confirmed the charter of Edward VI. 
empowered the Chancellor, and two agents ap- 
pointed by the company, to negociate with the 


| Czar in her name; and according to the spirit ot 


that age, she granted an exclusive right of trade 
with Russia to the Corporation of Merchant Ad- 
venturers.¢ In virtue of this, they not only es- 


| tablished an active and gainful commerce with 


Russia, but, in hopes of reaching China, they 
pushed their discoveries eastwards to the coast of 
Nova Zembla, the Straits of Waigatz, and _ to- 
wards the mouth of the great river Oby. But in 
those frozen seas, which Nature not to 
have destined for navigation, they were ex posed 
to innumerable disasters, and met with succes- 
sive disappointments. 

XII. Nor were their attempts to open a com- 
munication with India made only in this chan- 
nel. They appointed some of their factors to 
accompany the Russian caravans which travelled 


seems 


into Persia, by the way of Astracan and the Cas- 
| pian Sea, instructing them to penetrate as far a= 


possible towards the east, and to endeavor, not 
only to establish a trade with those countries, 
but to acquire every information that might al- 
ford any light towards the discovery of a passagt 
to China by the north-east.t Notwithstanding @ 
variety of dangers to which they were exposed 
in travelling igrough so many provinces, inhabit- 
ed by fierce afd licentious nations, some of these 
factors reached Bokara, in the province of Cho- 


| rasan; and though prevented from advancing 


*Hakluyt. i. 226, &c, fHakluyt. i. 253, &e. 
tHakluyt i. 310, &e. 





